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LIFELONG EDUCATION OPPORTUNITIES 


THURSDAY, APRIL 14, 2005 

United States Senate, 

Committee on Health, Education, Labor, and Pensions, 

Washington, DC. 

The Committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:02 a.m., in room 
SD-430, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Senator Mike Enzi, 
(Chairman of the Committee), presiding. 

Present: Senators Enzi, Alexander, Burr, and Isakson. 

Opening Statement of Chairman Enzi 

The Chairman. Good morning, and welcome to today’s hearing 
on “Lifelong Education Opportunities.” 

I am honored to have the Secretary of Education, Margaret 
Spellings, and the Secretary of Labor, Elaine Chao, here today to 
talk on an issue that is critical to our Nation’s future. I am also 
pleased to have a second panel of five individuals who will extend 
our understanding of the impact of these issues in the States and 
in business and education. 

I am also pleased that in the audience we have 15 legislators 
from Wyoming. I would guess that this is one of the few times that 
Wyoming will have a larger percentage of people than any State in 
the Nation. 

[Laughter.] 

We are very pleased to have them here. They are extremely in- 
terested in education and have an outstanding system. 

I would also like to thank the Governors and witnesses on the 
second panel for rearranging their schedules to be here. I had pre- 
viously decided not to have a second panel so that we could fully 
utilize the time of the Secretaries. We decided to go longer at the 
insistence of Senator Roberts who wanted to be sure that his Gov- 
ernor could present some information on behalf of the National 
Governors Association that is absolutely critical to our work. 

Lifelong education opportunities are vital to ensuring that Amer- 
ica retains its competitive edge in the global economy, and that 
every American can participate in our Nation’s success. In our 
technology-driven economy, school can never be out. It is estimated 
that 60 percent of tomorrow’s jobs will require skills that only 20 
percent of today’s workers possess. It is also estimated that the av- 
erage person leaving college will change careers 14 times, and 10 
of those have not even been invented yet. Without a lifetime of edu- 
cation, training and retraining opportunities for everyone, we will 
not be able to meet 21st century challenges. As new technology 
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emerges and workers change careers, they will need to learn new 
skills or apply their old skills in new ways. 

Earlier this year, I introduced S. 9, the Lifelong Education Op- 
portunities Act of 2005. It has four stated purposes: to set high ex- 
pectations and raise achievement levels for all students regardless 
of their backgrounds; to improve accountability for results; to pro- 
vide flexibility to the States to manage Federal program dollars ef- 
fectively; and to support a lifetime of learning opportunities for stu- 
dents and adults at all stages of life. 

If our students and workers are to have the best chance to suc- 
ceed in life, we need to focus on all our Federal education and 
training programs from pre-kindergarten through postsecondary 
education to on-the-job and continuing education, everything from 
birth to retirement. We must ensure that everyone has an oppor- 
tunity to achieve academically and obtain skills that they need to 
succeed regardless of their background. 

On March 21st, I visited a classroom in Hudson, Wyoming. The 
town has 207 residents, and boasts of two world-famous res- 
taurants. But its children are taught in a single classroom in an 
elementary school. There are 2 teachers and 17 children. There are 
5 kindergartners, 5 first graders, 5 second graders and 2 third 
graders in one classroom. They have almost as many classroom 
pets as they have kids. But it is a learning environment that is 
critical to Wyoming. 

Most recently the Governors held an education summit that pro- 
vided an action agenda for improving America’s high schools. For 
years institutions of higher education and employers have ex- 
pressed their dissatisfaction about the need our high school grad- 
uates have for remediation in order to do college work or to partici- 
pate in the workforce. Each year, taxpayers pay an estimated $1 
to $2 billion to provide remedial education to students at our public 
universities and community colleges. Businesses report spending 
even more to address the lack of literacy and basic skills of their 
entry-level workers. 

Let me share a few facts that speak to the seriousness of this 
issue. 

American 15-year-olds performed below international average in 
mathematics, literacy and problem-solving, according to the 2003 
Program for International Student Assessment. 

Reading proficiency among 12th graders has declined to the point 
where just over one-third of them are even considered proficient 
readers. 

Only 68 of every 100 ninth grade students graduate on time; in 
other words, within 4 years. America’s high school graduation rate 
is among the lowest in the industrialized world, and the impact on 
our minority students has been especially severe. 

Nearly one-third of entering college freshmen need at least one 
remedial course. 

The United States has one of the highest college enrollment 
rates, but a college completion rate average to below average 
among developed countries in the world. 

In this decade 40 percent of job growth will be in jobs requiring 
postsecondary education, those jobs requiring associate degrees 
growing the fastest. 
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Four out of every 5 jobs will require postsecondary education or 
the equivalent, yet only 52 percent of Americans over the age of 25 
have achieved that level of education. 

Seventy-five percent of today’s workforce will need to be re- 
trained just to keep their current jobs. 

Median earnings of a high school graduate are 43 percent higher 
than those of a non-graduate, and those of a college graduate are 
62 percent higher than those of a high school graduate. 

Two-thirds of the 7 million worker gap in 2010 will be a skilled 
worker shortage. 

What does this mean? What do we know? To begin with, we 
know that we must improve high school completion rates. Edu- 
cation beyond high school and lifelong learning opportunities are 
essential for everyone to assure individual success, as well as our 
Nation’s future prosperity. We need to provide better preparation 
at every level of education and strengthen the connections between 
secondary and postsecondary education. In this global economy 
learning is never over and school is never out. Technology is de- 
manding that everyone continue to learn and gain skills to remain 
competitive in the workplace. The labor force participation rate for 
individuals over the age of 16 who are willing and able to work was 
68.8 percent in January 2005, the lowest in over 15 years, as more 
Americans conclude that they cannot meet the skill demands of to- 
day’s workplace and they choose to no longer participate in the 
workforce. 

For these reasons and many others, I am looking forward to the 
testimony of our witnesses today. We are facing a significant chal- 
lenge, one that I prefer to think of as an opportunity. 

With most of our Federal policies that deal with training and the 
workforce needing reauthorization, we have an opportunity to pro- 
vide the clear message that we can no longer accept the status quo 
or business as usual. We need to take a fresh look now at how we 
can restructure our education and training programs to better meet 
the needs of our economy, and at the same time ensure every per- 
son has the opportunity they need to obtain the academic and tech- 
nical skills they need to succeed today, tomorrow and for years to 
come. 

Again, I welcome everyone. When Senator Kennedy gets here, we 
will give him an opportunity for a statement. 

I will introduce the first panel of witnesses, and we appreciate 
your being here, two representatives from the Administration to 
talk about lifelong education opportunities. None better than these 
two distinguished witnesses we have today, the Secretary of Labor, 
Elaine Chao, and the Secretary of Education, Margaret Spellings. 

Secretary Chao has been the Secretary of Labor since 2001. Pre- 
viously she was the Deputy Secretary at the U.S. Department of 
Transportation, and was Chair of the Federal Maritime Commis- 
sion. She has worked in the private sector, a fellow with the Herit- 
age Foundation, and as a White House Fellow. She has been a 
strong advocate for fulfilling our Nation’s technical and skilled 
training needs. 

Secretary Spellings was confirmed by the Senate on January 
20th this year, which was my first order of business as Chairman 
of this committee. She previously served as the Assistant to the 
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President of Domestic Policy, where she helped craft the No Child 
Left Behind Act. She worked for 6 years as Governor Bush’s Senior 
Adviser, developing and implementing the Governor’s education 
policies. Like Secretary Chao, she has been a strong advocate for 
her areas of responsibility as evidenced by her involvement on the 
No Child Left Behind and other education issues. 

We welcome you both. 

Secretary Chao. 

STATEMENT OF THE HON. ELAINE L. CHAO, SECRETARY OF 
LABOR, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 

Secretary Chao. Thank you. Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, I am very pleased to have the opportunity to testify be- 
fore you today with my distinguished colleague. Secretary of Edu- 
cation, Margaret Spellings. 

Mr. Chairman, you are absolutely right, America has always 
been a Nation of innovators, entrepreneurs and opportunity, and 
the engine of our growth in our country remains strong. The 
United States has one of the highest growth rates of any industri- 
alized Nation, growing at an annualized rate of about 4 percent in 
2004 and creating about 3.1 million new jobs since June of 2003. 

But progress also means challenges, and therefore, we have just 
got to ensure that gains in our economy are indeed shared by all, 
and that is why it is really critical that workers have the oppor- 
tunity to gain the skills that they need to succeed in the 21st cen- 
tury workforce. 

This Administration is addressing the core issues of skills, com- 
petency through the most significant education reform in 50 years, 
and I will leave that to my colleagues to address. 

Today, as you mentioned, a high school education is only the be- 
ginning. The average American worker will hold an average of 9 
jobs before the age of 32. That means that learning has got to be 
a lifelong pursuit, and reforming our Nation’s job training system 
is absolutely critical to providing workers with opportunities to con- 
tinuously upgrade their skill levels. 

In many respects our current kind of stovepipe approach, our silo 
approach to workforce investment still reflects an economy of over 
50 years ago. Today we have just got to do more than just simply 
fill job orders or slots in predetermined training classes. We have 
to improve the outcomes for workers by updating the design of the 
current system. We know that a workforce investment system with 
over a dozen different funding streams, each with its own separate 
rules and reports and definition is not very effective in meeting the 
individual needs of workers today. 

I am also sorry to say that the current system is structured so 
that it is too focused on bureaucracy and processes. It should really 
be much more worker-oriented, client-oriented, and be much more 
focused on better outcomes for the people that it serves. 

This Administration believes that the solution is a flexible inte- 
grated system, and the keys to success are: (1) strong State leader- 
ship; (2) effective execution at the local level; and (3) the ability to 
customize solutions to meet the needs of local communities, work- 
ers and also employers. 
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That is why the President has put his job training reform pro- 
posal on the table. The principles underlying these reforms reflect 
a new vision and a new approach to the workforce investment sys- 
tem that is going to bring the system into the 21st century and bet- 
ter serve our workers and our country. 

So the first principle is to give State and local communities max- 
imum flexibility to custom design a workforce system that best 
meets their needs. 

And second, in exchange for this greater flexibility, the Adminis- 
tration will require greater accountability, and that means that we 
are going to ask States to set increasingly rigorous annual perform- 
ance milestones, and the long-term goal to be achieved over a pe- 
riod of 10 years will be to place every person who receives feder- 
ally-funded training in a job. 

Third, the multiple layers of bureaucracy that we are seeing in 
the system eats up just too much of its valuable and available re- 
sources, and people within the system acknowledge this as well, so 
this Administration proposes to spend more on actual worker train- 
ing in the workforce investment system. 

Fourth, this Administration proposes to create a more effective 
governance structure by enhancing governance structure by en- 
hancing the role of the State and local officials. The Workforce In- 
vestment System is currently administered with much, much, too 
much micro-management by the Federal level. 

Fifth, this Administration proposes to strengthen the One-Stop 
Career Center System. You know, we have 3,800 One-Stop Career 
Centers throughout the whole country. They are a wonderful re- 
source, and these centers are the foundations of the workforce in- 
vestment system. But the funding for the operation of these One- 
Stop Centers is uncertain in many local areas, and we have to ad- 
dress that. 

Finally, this Administration proposes to enhance individual 
choice through what is called Innovation Training Accounts. These 
accounts will allow individual workers to custom make and create 
their own individual training program that fits and meets their 
needs, using again a broad array of public and private training re- 
sources. 

Mr. Chairman, this Administration believes that these reforms 
will really help transform the public workforce investment system 
into a worker-centered powerhouse that will help people succeed, 
workers succeed in the 21st century workforce. It is going to create 
a workforce investment system that is responsive to individual 
communities’ workers. It will adapt quickly to local economic condi- 
tions, and most of all, it will do an even better job of serving work- 
ers. 

With that, thank you so much for having me here. I have a 
longer testimony which I will submit for the record, and I will be 
more than glad to answer any questions that you may have. 

[The prepared statement of Secretary Chao follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Elaine L. Chao 

Chairman Enzi and members of the committee, I am pleased to have the oppor- 
tunity to testify before you today with my distinguished colleague, Secretary of Edu- 
cation, Margaret Spellings, and discuss the President’s proposals to enhance the Na- 
tion’s workforce investment system. 
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Today, our country finds itself in a situation unlike any we have experienced in 
our history. Advances in the fields of communication, technology and travel have ef- 
fectively removed national borders as barriers to global commerce. Competition now 
comes from the company across the ocean as well as the company across the street. 

The United States has been known as the leader in technological innovation. We 
invented computer operating systems, the Internet and the Global Positioning Sys- 
tem. However, there are signs that we are facing more serious competitive chal- 
lenges from new centers of innovation. For example: 

• Foreign-owned companies and foreign-born individuals account for nearly half 
of all U.S. patents. 

• In 2003, China overtook the United States as the world’s leading destination 
for direct foreign investment. 

• And today, Asian countries now spend as much on nanotechnology as the 
United States. 

To ensure that we remain the world leaders in the 21st century innovation econ- 
omy, we must face these challenges. We must look at the systems and structures 
that support and feed our economy and ask if they are equipped to handle the de- 
mands of the global economy. 

Throughout history, the driving force of the American economy has been the abil- 
ity to nurture new ideas that result in job creation and prosperity. In this genera- 
tion, as in the past, American entrepreneurs and innovators have drawn on our 
well-educated workforce, our large and diverse economy, our technological capability 
and our financial sophistication to create the new industries and jobs that make 
America grow and prosper. 

The economy is healthy and growing, as evidenced by the 3.1 million new jobs 
that have been created since May 2003. As the economy grows, jobs emerge that 
demand higher skills than ever before. How can we get ready to meet the workforce 
needs of the future to ensure that we maintain our competitive advantage in the 
global economy? 

We maintain our competitive advantage by increasing the skill levels of Ameri- 
cans. The needs of the 21st century economy are very different than those we have 
encountered in the past. Today’s changing workforce needs reflect the economy’s sig- 
nificant transformation. Industries such as manufacturing and retail now need 
workers who understand computers and robotics and supply chain management. 
Fields such as health care and construction need more technical and skilled labor 
than ever before. Newer industries — for example, biotechnology and geospatial tech- 
nology — have emerged, and others that are today just the gleam in the eye of some 
entrepreneur will soon emerge. The fastest growing jobs of the future will need to 
be filled by “knowledge workers,” who have specialized skills and training. In fact, 
the demand for knowledge workers is already growing at an astonishing pace. 

As the demand for workers with specialized skills and training grows, some econo- 
mists fear that we are facing a “skills gap,” a situation in which the demand by 
employers for skilled workers would outpace the supply. We already have heard 
from companies that are having difficulty filling jobs with workers who have the 
skills they require. Fields like health care, information technology, and advanced 
manufacturing have jobs and solid career paths left untaken due to a lack of people 
qualified to fill them. 

The growing need for knowledge workers comes at a time when the labor pool as 
a whole is growing much more slowly as a result of the aging and retirement of the 
baby boom generation in combination with other demographic changes. In fact, 
given current retirement trends, combined with lower birth rates in recent years, 
the aging and retirement of the baby boom generation will likely result in labor 
shortages in some industries and geographic areas. Furthermore, employers are los- 
ing their most experienced workers just as labor force growth is slowing, with the 
result that shortages of workers with the right skills needed by employers could be- 
come common. 

In a knowledge-based economy like ours, a top priority for all of us must be to 
ensure that we have the skilled workforce we need to spur economic growth and 
productivity. The success of workers today depends on opportunities for a continuum 
of education and training. It starts with a solid foundation in math, science, and 
communication skills learned in school. Our children must have a solid foundation 
in the basics if they are to succeed in the 21st century workforce. The No Child Left 
Behind Act should help enormously, but more needs to be done, particularly at the 
high school level. President Bush has proposed an initiative to raise student 
achievement and narrow achievement gaps in our Nation’s high schools, expanding 
on the success of the No Child Left Behind Act. We know that when schools and 
teachers are held accountable for results, the performance of their students im- 
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proves. It is now time to extend this principle beyond grade schools to our Nation’s 
high schools. 

Gaining a strong educational foundation in school is critical, but we also know 
that it takes more than a high school education to succeed in the new economy. In 
fact, the fastest growing jobs, on average, require a postsecondary credential, that 
is a vocational certificate or other credential or an associate or higher degree. These 
are the jobs that will drive innovation in the world economy and determine which 
countries will lead that economy. Competency in a single skill will no longer last 
a lifetime. Workers today must commit themselves to lifelong learning and to con- 
tinually upgrading their skills. Our postsecondary education and training systems 
must provide them with opportunities to do so. 

Our postsecondary education and training institutions need to ensure they are 
providing students with relevant, marketable skills. We need a wide variety of 
choices to provide these skills — not only 2-year and 4-year degree programs, but ap- 
prenticeship programs in the skilled trades and other professions, and job training 
leading to an industry-recognized credential or certification. Additional support for 
lifelong learning will be available through the President’s proposals to strengthen 
the Pell grant program and a new Loans for Short-Term Training program, which 
the Departments of Education and Labor would jointly administer and which would 
help dislocated, unemployed, transitioning, and older workers, among others, obtain 
the skills needed to succeed in our knowledge-based economy. 

The private sector makes an enormous investment both in training new workers 
as well as keeping current the skills of those already on the job. The investment 
of the private sector in employee education and training reflects its understanding 
that the investments made in improving the skills of the workforce translate into 
a competitive advantage for the Nation. 

The workforce investment system also plays an important role in preparing a 
skilled workforce. The Workforce Investment Act of 1998 (WIA) was groundbreaking 
legislation that promoted important improvements in the delivery of employment 
and training services nationwide through its One-Stop delivery system. Now our 
challenge is to take those reforms a significant step further to promote further inno- 
vation, to strengthen the One-Stop Career Center system to better serve workers 
and businesses, and to make the system even more responsive to the needs of local 
labor markets. 

In many respects, our current “stovepipe” approach to workforce investment is 
still reflective of its social program roots of 50 years ago, but today’s economy re- 
quires more than simply filling job orders. Like the education system, the workforce 
investment system must continuously adapt to the changing economy. 

Many of the problems in the current system lie with the design of the system 
itself. We know that a workforce investment system with over a dozen different 
funding streams, each with separate rules, reports, and definitions cannot be effec- 
tive in meeting the demands of the worldwide economy. Such a system will always 
be focused on the barriers to workforce solutions rather than the solutions them- 
selves. And, such a system will always be more concerned about how much each pro- 
gram funding stream is contributing and who is serving what group of the popu- 
lation, than about solving the Nation’s workforce challenges. Employers will never 
participate fully, or enthusiastically, in such a system. 

So what is the solution? It is a flexible, integrated system with strong State lead- 
ership and effective local execution and customization. It is a system where States 
can move resources to address regional needs and local officials can work with em- 
ployers to preserve jobs. Finally, it is a system with the leadership and vision to 
act as a catalyst for economic development. 

Although we often speak of the American economy as a whole, the Nation is made 
up of local labor markets that are unique. The local economy in New York City looks 
quite different than that of a rural area in Tennessee. We must design a flexible 
workforce investment system that empowers State and local officials to create work- 
force solutions customized to that area’s workers and employers. We must make cer- 
tain that outstanding plans for innovative strategies are not thwarted by the maze 
of conflicting funding streams, program eligibility requirements, reporting systems 
and performance measures. 

This approach to workforce investment is at the heart of the President’s High 
Growth Job Training Initiative, launched by the Department of Labor in 2002. The 
High Growth Job Training Initiative identifies high-growth businesses and indus- 
tries, evaluates their skill needs, and ensures that workers are being trained with 
the skills these rapidly expanding businesses require. Under this initiative, the De- 
partment has awarded $164.8 million in 88 grants for innovative training programs 
in high growth industries such as health care, biotechnology, energy, information 
technology, and advanced manufacturing. Grants are given to partnerships that in- 
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dude the workforce investment system, business and industry, community colleges 
and other education and training providers, and economic development entities 
working collaboratively to develop industry-specific workforce solutions. The results, 
products, and knowledge gained from these demonstration projects are disseminated 
widely to the workforce system and our strategic partners in business, industry, and 
education. By training workers with skills that are in demand, more workers will 
be able to obtain quality jobs with higher wages and enhanced career opportunities. 
At the same time, employers will be able to fill critical workforce needs. 

The President’s Community College Initiative, which provides for Community- 
Based Job Training Grants, builds on the High Growth Job Training initiative. 
Through these competitive grants, the workforce investment system will partner 
with community colleges to provide an innovative approach to workforce investment 
that responds to the changing 21st century economy. For fiscal year 2005, the Con- 
gress approved and financed this new initiative, and the first grants will be award- 
ed beginning in the summer of 2005. This Community College Initiative will help 
fully utilize the expertise of America’s community colleges to better train workers 
for jobs in high growth sectors in local communities. 

The flexibility, partnerships, and demand-driven focus of these initiatives are also 
at the heart of President Bush’s proposal for comprehensive reform of our Nation’s 
job training system. The principles underlying these reforms reflect a new vision 
and new approach to workforce investment that will bring the system into the 21st 
century. 

First, we must give States and local communities meiximum flexibility and author- 
ity to design a workforce system that meets their needs. The centerpiece of the 
President’s proposal for job training reform is the consolidation of the WIA Adult, 
Dislocated Worker, and Youth and the Employment Service funding streams into a 
single grant to States. Governors would have the option of including the State’s re- 
sources from an additional five programs into that single grant. These programs are 
the Veterans’ Emplo 3 unent and the Trade Adjustment Assistance training programs, 
administered by the Department of Labor; the Vocational Rehabilitation and the 
Adult Education programs, administered by the Department of Education; and the 
Eood Stamp Employment and Training program, administered by the Department 
of Agriculture. Together, they represent over $7.5 billion in Federal resources. The 
consolidated grant would have a single State Integration Plan and a single perform- 
ance and reporting system, thereby simplifying planning and reporting require- 
ments. While program-specific requirements will be minimized, States will not be 
permitted to reduce participant levels for targeted populations such as veterans and 
individuals with disabilities. 

One practical indicator of the need for reform and greater flexibility of which I 
have been aware is in the overwhelming number of requests for WIA waiver author- 
ity. Forty-one States have requested 162 waivers to create a workforce investment 
system that is responsive to the needs of their economies. Under current law, in 
order for States to implement a workforce training program that better meets the 
needs of their citizens, they have to ask the Federal Government for permission, 
through the waiver process. That is not an effective strategy for remaining relevant 
in the new economy. The consolidation of Federal job training programs will remedy 
this. It will also empower States to train more workers, reduce administrative over- 
head, achieve better results, and design workforce investment systems that train 
workers for jobs in the 21st century economy. 

Accountability is a second principle of the President’s job training reform proposal. 
In exchange for greater flexibility for States and local officials, we will demand 
greater accountability. The performance measures that were begun under WIA will 
be simplified and improved and the incentives and sanctions will be strengthened. 
States will be held accountable for performance on three primary outcome meas- 
ures — entered employment, retention in employment, and earnings gains. States 
will set increasingly rigorous annual performance milestones towards the goal of, 
within 10 years, placing every person who receives federally-funded training in a 
job. This is an ambitious goal, but it also reflects what the workforce investment 
system should aspire to — that all workers receive the job training and other services 
that they need to find and retain a job. 

Third, the overhead costs of the system must be reduced. Layers of bureaucracy 
and regulatory loopholes have resulted in a system that focuses too much money on 
infrastructure overhead, and trains too few workers. We need to more accurately de- 
fine what are acceptable administrative costs, and put a greater emphasis on train- 
ing. By eliminating unnecessary overhead and simplifying administration through 
the consolidation of job training programs, we can achieve $300 million in savings 
that can be used to train an additional 100,000 workers. 
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Fourth, we must create a more effective governance structure by enhancing the 
role of State and local officials. The workforce investment system is currently ad- 
ministered with too much micro-management at the Federal level. What looks good 
on paper in Washington, DC, does not always play out well in the communities 
across the country. 

One key reform in this area is streamlining the membership requirements of 
State and Local Workforce Investment Boards. One-Stop partner programs would 
assume a stronger role on the State Board to ensure their investment in and com- 
mitment to an integrated system. Local Board membership would be streamlined to 
provide an increased voice for business representatives, community groups and 
worker advocates. These changes will create State and Local Boards that are able 
to more effectively make the policy and planning decisions that shape the Nation’s 
workforce investment system. 

Fifth, we must take steps to strengthen the One-Stop Career Center System. The 
One-Stop Career Centers are the foundation of the workforce investment system, 
but the funding for the operation of those centers is uncertain in many local areas. 
Dedicated One-Stop infrastructure funding from the One-Stop partners determined 
at the State level would alleviate a great deal of the current local negotiation issues 
around operations and allow local areas to focus on what is most important — meet- 
ing the service needs of workers and employers. 

Also, the One-Stop system must be able to provide all the services that individ- 
uals need to find jobs and upgrade their skills, and to serve all populations, includ- 
ing those with the greatest barriers to employment. One-Stop Career Centers should 
be authorized to offer a wider range of services for low-wage workers and directed 
to remove barriers to serving targeted populations, including older workers and indi- 
viduals with disabilities. In addition, we must remove the obstacles to serving in- 
cumbent workers, as the 21st century economy requires American workers to contin- 
ually upgrade their skills. 

Finally, individual choice should be enhanced in the workforce investment system 
through the use of Innovation Training Accounts. These accounts will allow individ- 
uals to combine a broad range of public and private training resources through a 
single, self-managed account. Individuals will be able to choose the training that 
best meets their needs, including longer-term training that is necessary for today’s 
high skilled jobs. Innovation Training Accounts provide workers with ownership 
over the education and training they pursue, so that they can take advantage of the 
opportunities that the 21st century economy has to offer. 

Another important vehicle for providing individual choice for American workers 
is Personal Reemployment Accounts (PRAs). PRAs are a flexible approach to provide 
unemployed job seekers with more control over their access to training and services 
and help them return to work quickly. The Department of Labor is currently admin- 
istering PRAs on a small scale through a demonstration project in seven States and 
proposes that this be a service option in WIA when it is reauthorized. PRAs provide 
unemployed individuals with up to $3,000 to purchase intensive career, job training 
and supportive services from One-Stop Career Centers, the marketplace, or a com- 
bination of the two. Workers who find new jobs quickly and retain those jobs for 
6 months will receive a reemployment bonus. 

These key reforms will produce a workforce investment system that is responsive 
and agile enough to anticipate and respond to the opportunities presented by the 
21st century economy, thereby promoting the success of both American workers and 
businesses. Thank you for this opportunity to discuss with you the President’s pro- 
posal for reauthorization of the Workforce Investment Act of 1998. I would be happy 
to respond to any questions that members of the committee may have. 

The Chairman. Any statements that members of the committee 
have and the full statements of all people who testify will be a part 
of the record. 

I appreciate your condensing that so that we have more time for 
the questions and the other panel, and appreciate your testimony. 
Secretary Spellings. 

I do not think your microphone is on. 

STATEMENT OF HON. MARGARET SPELLINGS, SECRETARY OF 
EDUCATION, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

Secretary Spellings. I am new. 

[Laughter.] 
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Thank you very much for your interest in this very important 
topic. I am delighted to be here with my colleague, Secretary Chao, 
whom I have worked with on this issue for more than 4 years, and 
to great effect, and I am really happy to be in this role and 
partnering with her from a new vantage point as well. 

As Secretary Chao pointed out, we live in a very different world 
today than the one our parents and grandparents knew. In that 
world a single occupation could last a lifetime from graduation day 
to retirement, a single skill could ensure a worker a comfortable 
living for his or her family. Today, guarantees of stability and secu- 
rity are fewer, but opportunities are far more numerous if we are 
prepared to seize them. 

The question is: are we prepared? Are our children receiving a 
quality education? Do young adults have the skills they need to 
succeed in this world? 

To answer these questions we must first look in the mirror. In 
Texas we say: “If all you ever do is all you’ve ever done, then all 
you’ll ever get is all you’ve ever got.” 

[Laughter.] 

And we have to change that system, along with that old adage. 
The old Government model of top-down structures, process over re- 
sults, multiple funding streams with limited flexibility, is simply 
not adequate for this time. We need to have the courage to change 
the way we do business. This change starts with public education 
and preparedness. No Government program available at age 20 can 
make up for a poor education from ages 5 to 18. 

A little over 3 years ago. Congress joined President Bush to tack- 
le the educational status quo, and the result was the No Child Left 
Behind Act. Its focus on accountability, high standards, local con- 
trol and research-based instruction is showing real results. Nearly 
every State now reports improved academic performance, and stu- 
dents at greatest risk of being left behind, such as those in large 
urban school districts, are leading the way. 

The President’s 2006 budget provides a $603 million increase for 
core Title I grants to local educational agencies to keep this 
progress going strong, and now we must take the next step. 

Earlier this year. Bill Gates told the Nation’s Governors that 
training the workforce of tomorrow with the high schools of today 
is like trying to teach kids about today’s computers on a 50-year- 
old mainframe. That may have been an exaggeration, but not by 
much. The old high school model is not serving us as well as it can 
or should. Forty percent of schools offer no advanced placement 
courses. Fewer than half of the students require at least 3 years 
of math or science to graduate, fewer than half the States. And we 
still measure performance by the amount of time students sit in 
classrooms, not by what they know and are able to do. 

So it comes as no shock that nearly one-third of incoming 9th 
graders do not make it to graduation day within 4 years, as you 
pointed out. Senator Enzi, or that those who do, less than one-third 
are fully prepared for college, according to the Manhattan Institute, 
or that our college dropout rate is 6 times higher than Japan’s. 

I believe Governor Mark Warner, with whom I traveled a few 
weeks ago, the Democratic Chair of the National Governors Asso- 
ciation, speaks for all of us when he says, “It is imperative that we 
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make reform of the American high school a national priority.” I be- 
lieve it is time to apply the bipartisan principles of No Child Left 
Behind to grades 9 through 12 . 

President Bush’s 2006 budget would provide $1.5 billion for a 
high school initiative to improve the academic achievement of at- 
risk students and measure performance annually to ensure all stu- 
dents get the help they need. 

The budget also contains unprecedented financial support for 
students taking advanced placement classes, new enhanced Pell 
grants to encourage more challenging course work, and community 
college access grants to let students earn college level credit in high 
school for both academic and technical courses. 

The key to success, of course, is a highly qualified teacher in 
every classroom, and the President’s budget would make perma- 
nent the increase on loan forgiveness from $5,000 to $17,500 for 
highly qualified math, science and special education teachers serv- 
ing low-income communities, as you have done in your legislation. 
Senator. And the President’s Adjunct Teaching Program will bring 
outside professionals with the kind of expertise we need into the 
classroom, answering the question, why not have a NASA scientist 
teach physics in our public schools? 

This attitude of change extends to higher education. The Presi- 
dent, as you know, is seeking the reauthorization of the Higher 
Education Act, but we want to improve it as well. For the first 
time. Pell grants would be made available year round to allow stu- 
dents to learn on their own timetable, and the maximum award 
would be increased by $100 each of the next 5 years. An estimated 
5 V 2 million students would benefit. 

Our Jobs for the 21st Century Initiative will help community col- 
leges identify and meet the needs of local job providers. It is a bold 
partnership between the Department of Education and the Depart- 
ment of Labor. As a former Austin Community College employee 
myself, I know how hard these institutions work to be responsive 
to their diverse students and to the community they serve. Port- 
land Community College’s Gateway to College Program, for in- 
stance, helps former dropouts earn a high school diploma, then con- 
tinue on to a certificate or a degree program in their academic or 
technical field. They understand that you do not have to have a 4- 
year bachelor’s or master’s degree to enjoy a successful career and 
life. 

Finally, our reform of the Perkins Vocational Program will en- 
sure that the people it was designed to help have the rigorous 
background in math and science, as well as the technical skills to 
succeed in the modern workplace. 

The data that we know and the fact that you have just heard tell 
us that the status quo is not working. As President Bush has said, 
if we do not adjust quickly and if we do not do smart things with 
the taxpayers’ money we are going to have a shortage of skilled 
workers, and we are no longer going to be on the leading edge of 
change. In other words, we cannot pour new funds into old Federal 
models. We need to anticipate needs and take steps to meet them. 

One of the best ways is through technology. As part of our Adult 
Education National Plan, we are establishing a web-based system 
to inform adults of programs and activities that help them learn 
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English and math, and will offer access to software so that they 
can learn these skills from any computer at any time. 

Technology is changing the world faster than our imagination 
can predict. Our high schools may be different places a decade or 
two from now. The old regimented factory-type model based on 
time spent in classrooms may give way to a new competency-based 
model that measures progress according to what kids have learned, 
not the date on the calendar. Such a model would take full advan- 
tage of community resources, private sector initiatives and the ad- 
vanced interactive technologies kids and teachers use at home and 
at school. 

We already see it in the movement to create digital high schools 
and the explosive growth of distance learning. It is a smarter, fast- 
er and more student-centric model of learning. I compare it to tax 
season, which we are all thinking about right now. In the past you 
would see lines of cars stretching to the post office at midnight on 
April 15th. That was the old model. Now sophisticated computer 
programs and electronic filing allow us to get the job done faster 
and better. 

I have traveled to elementary and secondary schools across the 
country from Ohio to California, and closer to home in Annapolis 
and Richmond. I have spoken with parents, teachers, principals 
and administrators, and I have not heard many questions about 
specific Federal programs. I have heard questions about how well 
we are preparing young adults to succeed in higher education and 
the workforce. They understand, as you said, that we live in a 
world in which 80 percent of the fastest-growing jobs will require 
a postsecondary education. Reform cannot wait. 

According to the President’s Council of Advisers on Science and 
Technology, our students lose interest in math and science the fur- 
ther they advance through the educational system. Meanwhile, 
Craig Barrett, CEO of Intel, reports that China and India are ex- 
panding their university level math, science and engineering pro- 
grams at a pace comparable to the IJnited States after World War 
II. He adds, “If the world’s best engineers are produced in India or 
Singapore, that is where our companies will go.” 

In 2001, India graduated nearly 1 million more students from 
college than the United States. China has 6 times as many grad- 
uates majoring in engineering. Both are now members of the World 
Trade Organization. If only 10 percent of their population is well 
educated, that means 230 million new competitors. Clearly, we are 
no longer the only economic kid on the block. 

This is a time of change and opportunity, but we can take advan- 
tage only if we change as well. We must stop being captives of the 
past and start thinking like competitors and consumers. President 
Bush’s proposals will help create a seamless educational continuum 
from K-12 through college and beyond, to serve young students 
and adults seeking to adapt to the ever-changing economy. 

All Americans need a strong foundation of academic skills in 
order to fulfill their roles as workers, parents and citizens. We look 
forward to working with you and the committee and the rest of the 
Congress to help make that happen. 

I would be glad to answer any questions you might have, and I 
thank you very much. 
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[The prepared statement of Secretary Spellings follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Margaret Spellings 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, thank you for this opportunity to 
testify on the importance of lifelong learning, an approach to education that I be- 
lieve has become increasingly critical for both individual and national success in our 
ever-changing, technology-based, globally competitive economy. 

Little more than a generation ago, a single skill or occupation could last a life- 
time, comfortably supporting a worker through young adulthood, the family years, 
a college education for the children, and on into retirement. Things are different 
today, and more than any particular skill or body of knowledge, education must be 
about learning to learn, about gaining the skills to learn and adapt throughout a 
lifetime of change. Our schools and colleges, and the kinds of programs and services 
they provide, must reflect changes not only in the skills and knowledge that stu- 
dents need to obtain, but in the new ways in which today’s and tomorrow’s students 
are going to learn. This is what we are trying to encourage at the Department of 
Education, leveraging a relatively small Federal investment into creating a new 
kind of education system, one based on accountability, choice, and a continuum of 
opportunity stretching from early childhood to middle age and beyond. 

READING: the PREREQUISITE FOE LIFELONG LEARNING 

No Child Left Behind has been President Bush’s signature education reform ini- 
tiative. It incorporates what I believe should be the core elements of any system of 
lifelong learning: expanded student and parental options and choice, a focus on what 
works rather than on what is the latest fad, clear accountability for results, and 
freedom for educators to use Federal funds for the programs and activities they be- 
lieve are needed in their local schools, rather than on how people in Washington 
decide they should spend the money. 

Better instruction in reading is at the heart of No Child Left Behind. The Presi- 
dent recognized long before he came to Washington — with a little help from his wife, 
Laura — that reading was the place to start if we truly want to ensure that no Amer- 
ican — child, teenager, or adult — is left behind by our education system. 

Thanks to programs like Reading First, which draws on scientific research to help 
ensure that all children can read well by the end of the 3rd grade, we are making 
progress in improving reading skills. But we have a long way to go. According to 
the National Assessment of Educational Progress, more than one-third of all 4th 
graders continued to read below the basic level in 2003, while more than half of Af- 
rican-American and Hispanic students fell below that level. 

By 8th grade, reading scores on the NAEP are better, with three-quarters of all 
students at or above the basic level, but nearly half of African-American and His- 
panic students continue to read below the basic level. These numbers really hurt, 
because by the end of 8th ^ade, students tend to find themselves at a crossroads, 
with one path leading to high school graduation and postsecondary education, and 
the other path — far too often — leading to growing frustration with school and ulti- 
mately to dropping out altogether. I don’t think I have to remind the members of 
this committee what this latter path means for both lifelong learning and lifelong 
earnings. 

In light of the NAEP data, it also should come as no surprise that a great many 
of those students who do graduate from high school need remedial classes in reading 
at the postsecondary level. For example, a recent RAND study noted that almost 
half of the students in the California State University system — which typically en- 
rolls students graduating in the top third of their high school class — require remedi- 
ation in English. And, of course, students who are unprepared for college-level work 
tend to graduate at lower rates than those who are prepared. 

The message here is that it’s very hard to overestimate the impact of reading 
skills — or the lack of those skills — on lifelong learning opportunities. That’s why im- 
proving reading skills has been such a critical part of all of our major education ini- 
tiatives, and why I hope the strong connection between reading and lifelong learning 
will be a key principle that members take away from this hearing. 

THE STRONG FOUNDATION OF NO CHILD LEFT BEHIND 

No Child Left Behind remains the linchpin of our educational improvement strat- 
egy, and the key foundation for ensuring that all Americans are prepared to take 
full advantage of lifelong learning opportunities. The law emphasizes the early 
grades; demands that all students, regardless of background, are on grade level in 
core academic subjects like reading, mathematics, and science; insists on annual 
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testing to help parents, principals, and teachers identify weaknesses in time to do 
something about them; and ultimately will ensure that all students are proficient 
in reading and math and thus prepared for further education and training through- 
out their lives. 

And we believe the law is beginning to work as intended. States and school dis- 
tricts are reporting high scores, achievement gaps are narrowing, more schools are 
making adequate yearly progress, and districts are focusing as never before on im- 
provement strategies involving ^oups of students previously ignored and left be- 
hind. And when schools do not improve, students and their parents have new op- 
tions, including transferring to a better-performing school or obtaining high-quality 
supplemental educational services. 

I think we are justifiably proud of the work we are doing and the results we are 
getting as we continue to implement No Child Left Behind in concert with our State 
and local partners. And we plan to stay the course, as reflected in the President’s 
request of a $603 million increase for the core Title I Grants to Local Educational 
Agencies program for fiscal year 2006. 

A NEW FOCUS ON HIGH SCHOOL 

At the same time, we recognize that change takes time, and while we are seeing 
progress in the early grades, our high schools are continuing to leave far too many 
students behind. This is clear from the high school graduation rate. According to 
one source, only 68 out of every 100 ninth-graders in public schools graduate on 
time with a regular high school diploma. American companies and universities cur- 
rently spend an estimated $16 billion on remedial education annually. 

To a great extent, these data reflect the fact that high schools are too often doing 
the same thing that they have done for the last century. They are not, for instance, 
harnessing new technologies effectively to deliver instruction. Nor are they taking 
advantage of new ways to bring the highest-quality teachers, such as professionals 
who have up-to-date knowledge and experience, into our classrooms. 

In response, President Bush has proposed a $1.5 billion High School Initiative 
aimed at giving States, districts, and principals more flexible, effective tools for im- 
proving high schools than they have under the existing array of uncoordinated, nar- 
row-purpose programs that the initiative would replace. 

The Initiative includes two major components. The first is a High School Interven- 
tion program, which would give States, school districts, and schools the flexibility 
to support a wide range of locally determined reforms aimed at increasing student 
achievement, eliminating achievement gaps, and ensuring that every student grad- 
uates with a meaningful high school diploma. Schools would implement targeted 
interventions designed to meet the specific needs of at-risk students, which would 
be determined by individual performance plans based on 8th-grade assessment data 
and student interests. Interventions could include dropout prevention, integration of 
rigorous academic courses with vocational and technical training, and efforts to in- 
crease college awareness and preparation. They would focus, in particular, on the 
students who are most at risk of dropping out or leaving school without the skills 
and knowledge necessary for further education or employment. 

The President also is asking for $250 million for new High School Assessments 
to increase accountability for high school achievement and give principals and teach- 
ers new tools and data to guide instruction and improve student performance. 

In addition to the High School Initiative, our 2006 budget request contains a set 
of complementary proposals targeting secondary education. These include a $175 
million expansion of the new Striving Readers program to improve the skills of teen- 
age students who are reading below grade level, a $120 million Secondary Education 
Mathematics Initiative to train teachers to raise mathematics achievement for at- 
risk high school students, and funding to expand support for the Advanced Place- 
ment and State Scholars programs, which help strengthen high school curricula. 

EASING THE TRANSITION TO COLLEGE 

Both the State Scholars and Advanced Placement (AP) proposals reinforce the 
idea of education as a continuum: our Enhanced Pell Grants for the State Scholars 
program would reward students for taking a rigorous high school curriculum by 
helping them pay for college, while increasing the availability of AP courses would 
make it possible for high school students not only to study and master college-level 
material, but also to get college credit for their efforts. 

Similarly, our new Community College Access Grants program would provide 
$125 million to support dual-enrollment programs under which high school students 
would earn both high school and postsecondary credit for taking college-level 
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courses. The program also would encourage States to facilitate the transfer of com- 
munity college credits to 4-year institutions. 

Each of these programs helps to ease the transition from high school to postsec- 
ondary education and training, both academically and financially. Our colleges, just 
like our elementary and secondary schools, need to meet the changing needs of their 
customers, the students. These days, many students do not fit the traditional mold 
of those who enter a 2- or 4-year college immediately out of high school and then 
work full-time toward a degree. They are, instead, folks who are already in the 
workforce. Many of them cannot take time off from work, and they need new ways 
of obtaining a higher education that fit in with all the demands on their time. High- 
er education programs that make effective use of technology are one way of doing 
that. We need to be taking a much closer look at these innovations as we move into 
the future. 

PAYING FOR COLLEGE AND JOB TRAINING 

The high cost of college and other postsecondary education and training continues 
to be an obstacle to lifelong learning for many students, particularly for those from 
low-income families. Indeed, for too many secondary school students, doubts about 
their ability to pay for postsecondary education can be a strong disincentive to even 
bother staying in school and obtaining a high school diploma. 

This is why President Bush has placed such a high priority on strengthening the 
Pell grant program, which helps students from low-income families pay for postsec- 
ondary education and training. The President’s 2006 budget proposal would raise 
the maximum Pell grant award by $500 over the next 5 years, from $4,050 to 
$4,550, while restoring the financial stability of the program by eliminating the cu- 
mulative Pell grant funding shortfall. For new students who have completed a rig- 
orous high school program of study, our enhanced Pell grants proposal would result 
in eligible students receiving an additional $1,000. Thus, a low-income student could 
qualify for a total of $5,050 next year and $5,150 for his or her second year in col- 
lege. 

The President’s proposal also would allow students attending 2- and 4-year de- 
gree-granting institutions to receive more than one Pell grant in the same year, giv- 
ing them more convenient and flexible options for completing their course require- 
ments and obtaining their degrees. 

In order to fund the extraordinary new investment the President has proposed for 
the Pell grant program, over $19 billion over the next 10 years, we had to take a 
hard look at the current student loan programs and identify savings. Our student 
loan reauthorization proposals include strategic reductions in subsidies to financial 
participants in the Federal Family Education Loan (FFEL) program that fully pay 
for our Pell grant enhancements and for improvements in the loan programs, includ- 
ing higher loan limits for first- and second-year students, better repayment terms 
for all students, and expanded opportunities for distance education. 

In addition, we are proposing a new program of Short-Term Training Loans, 
which, in fiscal year 2006, would support up to $284 million in loans to an esti- 
mated 377,000 students, including dislocated, unemployed, transitioning, or older 
workers. This program, which would be administered jointly with the Department 
of Labor, would help workers and students acquire or upgrade job-related skills 
through short-term training programs that currently are ineligible for Federal stu- 
dent assistance. 


WORKFORCE INVESTMENT ACT PROGRAMS 

A major piece of business currently before this committee is the reauthorization 
of the Workforce Investment Act of 1998. The Department of Education administers 
programs covered by WIA in two important areas, Adult Education and Vocational 
Rehabilitation. The Administration fully supports the enactment of a WIA reauthor- 
ization bill that improves the quality, accessibility, and accountability of federally- 
funded Adult Education programs and that continues our Vocational Rehabilitation 
programs. 

The Department’s Adult Education program and our reauthorization blueprint for 
that program are critical to any lifelong learning strate^ because, while we believe 
the No Child Left Behind Act and our high school initiative will result in a much 
better education for current and future generations of school children, many current 
adults are out of school and lack the academic skills they need to succeed in the 
workforce. Some are immigrants who seek English language instruction in order to 
advance in their jobs and adapt successfully to life in America. States have reported 
improved results in Adult Education in recent years, but outcomes overall remain 
unacceptably low. For this reason, the Administration’s blueprint for the reauthor- 
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ization sets higher expectations for State performance and insists on greater State 
and local accountability for results, including consequences for States that do not 
meet their agreed-on adult education performance levels. Our proposal also pro- 
motes the development of State standards and curriculum frameworks to help in- 
structors become more effective in the classroom. And, in order to give adult learn- 
ers a broader array of choices, we would expand the number of workplace literacy 
programs, improve the capacity of community- and faith-based organizations to pro- 
vide adult education, and promote greater use of technology to deliver services. 

In the case of the Vocational Rehabilitation programs authorized under the Reha- 
bilitation Act, our focus is on improving employment outcomes for individuals with 
disabilities, particularly those with the most significant disabilities. While many in- 
dividuals with disabilities are obtaining jobs and remaining employed, the unem- 
ployment rate for people with disabilities is still unacceptably high. Not only are 
people with disabilities much less likely to be employed than people without disabil- 
ities, but the more severe the disability, the less likely a person is to be employed. 
Moreover, there is wide variation among the States on performance, measured 
against the evaluation standards and indicators used by the Department in moni- 
toring the States. Better tools are needed by the Department to strengthen account- 
ability for improved results. Finally, an important component of the President’s pro- 
posal for WIA reauthorization is the WIA Plus Consolidated State Grant (WIA Plus) 
program. In addition to the base consolidation of four Department of Labor pro- 
grams, this proposal provides Governors with the option to consolidate up to five 
additional Federal employment and training funding streams, including Adult Edu- 
cation and Vocational Rehabilitation. Through increased flexibility and account- 
ability, this proposal would: improve the employment outcomes of individuals served 
through the consolidated program; serve more individuals; improve access to a full 
array of educational and job training, employment, and supportive services available 
from all funding streams; and ensure a connection to a workforce investment system 
that is directly linked to and accessed by employers. 

CONCLUSION 

Lifelong learning is no longer an option, but a necessity, both for individual suc- 
cess and for our continued national economic prosperity. President Bush, with the 
help of the Congress, has laid the foundation for a comprehensive Federal approach 
to both preparing our citizens for a lifetime of learning and encouraging our edu- 
cation system to continuously make available opportunities for education and train- 
ing, from early childhood through middle age and even the retirement years. We 
look forward to working with the members of this committee to help build on that 
foundation. 

Thank you, and I will be happy to take any questions you may have. 

The Chairman. Thank you for your testimony. 

I appreciate all of your help, especially both of you with the 
longer testimony which helps to build the record from which we do 
the work that we do. 

I would mention that Senator Kennedy is not here because he is 
helping with the Armed Services hearing and providing a quorum 
for the Judiciary Executive Meeting, which means we are moving 
some people through as judges, and we are glad he is providing a 
quorum for that. The same applies to Senator Sessions. And Sen- 
ator Roberts is involved with an Intelligence Committee situation, 
not a crisis, I am always supposed to emphasize that. 

[Laughter.] 

Of course, one of the signs of how many people show up is how 
contentious the hearing is, and this is one that we are working on 
in a very bipartisan way and making great progress in all of the 
bills that are before us. I do appreciate the bipartisan way that ev- 
eiybody is working. It shows that it is a concern for what happens 
with the kids and adults out there that will be affected by these 
programs, and it is important that we get them reauthorized in a 
timely manner so that we can move on to some of the other things 
that we have to reauthorize. I think we have about $68 billion 
worth of reauthorizations that are supposed to be done by the end 
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of September. I think we only got two or three done during the last 
2 years, so the other 38 will be quite a challenge for us. 

I would ask both of you if you would discuss the initiatives with- 
in your department that we might learn from as we work on the 
reauthorizations of the Workforce Investment Act, the Higher Edu- 
cation Act, Head Start, Perkins Career and Technical Education 
Act. How can we coordinate the provisions in these various acts to 
make sure that we provide opportunities for all Americans to have 
skills for the 21st century? How can the Department of Labor and 
the Department of Education work together to better prepare the 
workforce for the new economy? 

Secretary Chao. 

Secretary Chao. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. As Secretary 
Spellings mentioned, she and I have personally worked on a num- 
ber of issues and initiatives within the workforce while she was at 
the White House, and we continue that collaborative effort going 
forward. Our two departments also work closely with one another. 

Most recently the Department of Labor has implemented the 
President’s High Growth Job Training Initiative. This initiative is 
very important because it is providing national leadership for a de- 
mand-driven workforce system that ensures that no worker is left 
behind, and it prepares workers for the higher skill, higher wage 
jobs in the 21st century economy. 

Also across the country we are supporting efforts, partnerships 
with community colleges, employers and the public workforce sys- 
tem to train workers with the skills that they need that we have 
all heard about just in the recent testimony. 

And the community-based job training initiatives also continue 
the work of the President’s High Growth Job Training initiative, by 
again, incorporating through these two initiatives a focus on high 
growth, high demand industries, and also the emphasis on partner- 
ships with the Workforce Investment System. 

Secretary Spellings. Let me talk for a second about some spe- 
cific examples of just that. In fact, just last week we co-chaired and 
partnered together on a virtual summit that went out to about 10 
community college sites all over the country with our staffs both 
leading it, and I think that shows the kind of cooperation that is 
going on here in Washington. 

One of the things we have also worked together on — and you can 
help us on this as you reauthorize these statutes as well — is com- 
mon definitions, and common performance standards, and common 
expectations. We tend to send mixed signals about what we want 
from this particular funding source versus that, and so to the ex- 
tent that you can help reconcile some of that, that is very useful. 
We have a memorandum of understanding between these two de- 
partments that has been ongoing since 2001 I believe. 

And on the early childhood end, I would tell you that Secretary 
Levitt and I have revived an interagency process on those issues 
which we have asked Reid Lyon to help guide us, or translating our 
best research and best science into practice at the policy level, and 
we have both provided staff to that effort as well. 

So a number of specific examples building on Secretary Chao’s 
answer. 
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The Chairman. Thank you, and I appreciate and I am aware of 
the cooperative spirit and the interaction between the two depart- 
ments, and really appreciate it. I think that does provide some tre- 
mendous opportunities for implementation as well as improvement. 

In Wyoming and many other States, we are looking at a severe 
shortage of workers within the next decade. For example, in Wyo- 
ming it is estimated that we are going to lose one-third of the State 
Government workforce through retirement within the next 5 years. 
What can we do to address the deficit of skills, abilities and knowl- 
edge in both the short and long term to ensure that the Nation’s 
competitiveness is upheld? 

Secretary Chao. I think, Mr. Chairman, first of all, in the short 
term we need to understand much better what are the skills that 
are required to be competitive in today’s environment. That starts 
with connecting with employers so that workers in declining indus- 
tries can be trained for better paying jobs with high growth poten- 
tials in high growth industries. I think in the long term we need 
to encourage more high school graduates to continue their edu- 
cation through community colleges, apprenticeships and other 
training opportunities, and that is again why the President’s vision 
for the comprehensive job training reform is so important because 
there is a long term and there is a short term component to all of 
this, and we look forward to working with you on all these issues. 

Secretary Spellings. I would agree with that completely. Again, 
the primary, prime directive, as I call it, at the Department of Edu- 
cation is that preparedness pays, to make sure that we have work- 
ers in the pipeline or kids in the pipelines that have the skills that 
can step into those jobs that the retiring workforce — although some 
might say that having State employees retire would be a good 
thing, but we need to make sure that we have kids in the pipeline 
that can meet those needs, and the only way we are going to do 
that, obviously, is ramping up the levels of rigor and the number 
of kids who are meeting those levels and those standards more rap- 
idly and more effectively. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

For Secretary Spellings, given the fact that 68 out of 100 ninth 
graders will not graduate from high school on time, which is the 
lowest of any industrialized nation, what do you suggest we do to 
raise that completion rate and ensure that colleges and univer- 
sities, as well as employers and students do not spend significant 
amounts of time and resources in remediation? 

Secretary Spellings. I think there are a couple of things that I 
want to amplify on that particular piece of data. When we start to 
look at that information in a disaggregated sort of way as we talk 
about, in other words, by student group, you know, minority kids 
are being hurt the most. That is the underpinning of that statistic. 
They are dropping out at higher levels than more advantaged stu- 
dents. So I just want to make sure that that point is made. 

But I think again it is putting standards in place, both in tech- 
nical training programs that many of these students find attractive 
so that they do embed the necessary reading and math rigor that 
they are going to need to apply in the workplace and they are going 
to need in order to avoid remediation. I think it is the ability to 
use measurement, to use assessment to find out where kids are. 
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what the deficiencies are and what the educational cure might be, 
if you will, so that we can get those kids out of high school. 

Additionally, I think — and this is embedded in the President’s 
budget in a striving readers and a math intervention program, that 
requires us really to take a look at every 9th grader and say, “How 
are we going to get you out of high school? What are your needs? 
What are your deficiencies? What are the necessary things for you 
to have in place to meet those standards?” In many cases, it is a 
deficiency in reading, and we need to take what we have learned 
from our brain research and at the early grades and move those 
strategies up in middle and high schools to make sure kids have 
necessary literacy levels. 

The Chairman. Thank you. My time has expired. 

Next we will have Senator Lamar Alexander, who is the Sub- 
committee Chair for Education and Early Education. 

Statement of Senator Alexander 

Senator Alexander. Thank you, Mike. I want to say how much 
I appreciate the Chairman’s broad focus on this. This helps a lot, 
and I appreciate the way the two Secretaries are working together. 
I learned pretty early in my public career that better schools 
means better jobs, and it is just about that simple. 

You have also well stated, all of you, the point that while Sep- 
tember 11 was a big surprise to our security, our next big surprise 
is likely to be to our pocketbook, and the major way to avoid that 
big surprise is to focus on brain power, and you have given some 
of the statistics there. We have 5 or 6 percent of the world’s popu- 
lation and we produce about a third of the money, and the rest of 
the world is looking at that and saying, “How do they do that?” 
And the way we have primarily done it is through science, tech- 
nology and a good education system. That is what has produced 
most of our high standard of living. And so this is not a series of 
slogans we are spouting here, we have over the next 10 years a 
real challenge. 

I want to ask you to help me with a specific example. The old 
model was we were focusing on making sure that students who 
graduated from high school had a certain level of accomplishment, 
and we still should focus on that. But as the Chairman said, the 
real person we are focusing on, I think even more today, is the per- 
son that if I am making a commencement address and someone 
gets a diploma, the cry that goes up from the audience is likely to 
be, “Way to go. Mom,” because it is a mom who has gone back to 
school, either to change jobs or to take a new job or because she 
has lost a job. The question is, what is the appropriate and most 
effective thing to do from here to help? My experience in different 
levels of Government is to be skeptical of what can be done from 
here in terms of managing and customizing and writing big books 
about what should happen in 3,800 places or tens of thousands of 
places, so I welcome your comments about bureaucracy, manage- 
ment, consolidation and all of that. 

To get right to the bottom line then, I am going to ask you a 
question. My bias has come to be that we should focus first on the 
person changing jobs. We should focus second on giving that person 
as many individual choices as possible of options for education and 
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training, and that we should focus third on letting the employer be 
as involved in the training as much as possible. In other words, I 
think the model we have got for higher education, where we provi- 
dentially give money to the student and do not give it to the insti- 
tution, I mean if we did not have it, I guarantee you we would not 
be competitive 10 years from now because we would be all balled 
up in trying to figure out — we would be training people for the 
wrong jobs and putting money into bureaucracy, et cetera. 

Now, as I am listening to you and I am thinking if I am the sin- 
gle mom or dad changing jobs, you mentioned training accounts. 
There is unemployment compensation. There are Pell grants. There 
are student loans. Secretary Chao, your testimony mentions per- 
sonal reemployment accounts. What can each of you say to me 
about the idea of focusing most of our — as much of our existing 
money as possible to individuals and most of our new money to in- 
dividuals, rather than the idea of giving it to institutions and or- 
dering them to do this, that or the other, or perhaps you disagree 
with what I have said about a bias and a strategy for how to spend 
our Federal dollars. 

Secretary Chao. Senator Alexander, you make some excellent 
points, and I agree with your assessment of the current system. 
The current Workforce Investment System has 17 mandated pro- 
grams. If you are a person out of work and you are discouraged, 
you are kind of down, you just want assistance. You do not want 
to have to find out and go through different bureaucracies as to 
what programs you can apply for. So that is what the President’s 
Workforce Investment Act reauthorization reform is all about. It is 
to make simple the access to all these different programs to indi- 
viduals who are going through a lot of stress in their lifetime. And 
so we also want to make sure that they are given the options be- 
cause they know what they want to do best, they know what inter- 
est areas they hold and what kind of jobs they would be interested 
in. 

We also need to get employers much more involved in the system 
because employers after all know where the jobs are, what skill 
sets are required, and all of these principles that you have outlined 
are indeed embodied in the President’s new Workforce Investment 
reform proposal. 

I would just add two other things. We have been experimenting 
with the Personal Reemployment Accounts on a voluntary basis in 
seven States in which a worker would be able to have a — would be 
empowered with a personal reemployment account, which would be 
about $3,000. With that $3,000 the worker can access or buy any 
kind of training program that they want that would advance their 
career in a high growth industry, because after all, we want people 
to go into high growth industries with good earning potential as 
they progress in their career path. Based on our preliminary re- 
sults the personal reemployment accounts have been, number one, 
popular; and number two, seemingly quite effective. 

Senator Alexander. Thank you. 

Secretary Spellings. I think from our end. Senator, we can do 
things that recognize that people are going to need to be educated, 
that single mom, in their own time and in their own way. So we 
need to find ways, particularly within Pell and our financial aid re- 
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sources, to break down barriers, so that if people are taking courses 
through technology, they should be allowed to do that. If people are 
attending school year round or taking heavier course loads or some 
of these impediments that we have put up in our system. We need 
to remove those. 

We at the Department of Education collect through our postsec- 
ondary education database everything you want to know about a 
full-time, first time, non-transfer degree-seeking student, but that 
is not your mom or the mom you talked about, and I think we can 
figure out this new changing student body a lot better. Many of our 
students now are what we call non-traditional, and I think we need 
to have systems that meet those non-traditional models as well. 

I would also highlight the High Growth Job Training Partnership 
Initiative that Secretery Chao spoke briefly about, which literally 
has the employer, you know, guarantee a job, if you will, for the 
person who is going through the training. So it is a partnership be- 
tween the community college, between the employer and between 
the individual, and those are the sorts of things that we want to 
make sure that we are connecting together. 

Senator Alexander. Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Senator Burr. 

Senator Burr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Welcome to both Secretaries. I think it is not a mistake that in 
addition to the Chairman you have three members of the Senate 
from the Southeastern part of the United States. Not only have we 
had a job dislocation problem, it continues today. I think what we 
see and what we feel when we go home is that we see what was 
a 50-year cycle of an economic sector, textile manufacturing, fur- 
niture manufacturing, or a vibrant agricultural community, where 
all of a sudden that economic sector has been tossed upside down. 
It is not totally gone, but we certainly know that it has changed 
drastically. 

One of the things that I think you have to deal with and we have 
to deal with is do we ever see that kind of economic sector again? 
And I think the answer is no. The technology has affected that 
greatly, and whether it is a 10-year cycle or a i5-year cycle, we all 
understand that the ability for workers to find employment in large 
part means that they have to continue to have the ability to learn 
throughout their lifetime. 

Secretary Spellings, I think it starts with teaching teachers to 
teach children to learn, and I think we do a good job of teaching 
teachers to teach. There is a difference between that and having 
teachers to teach them to learn. But my fear is that — and I think 
Lamar put it very well — that we have got this effort that we cannot 
lose focus of, we have to do things in parallel. I would only tell you 
that there is a next generation effort and there is a current genera- 
tion effort, and we have got to make sure that both of them are 
serviced in the most effective way, though they may be very dif- 
ferent. 

Secretary Chao, you have responded extremely well from the De- 
partment of Labor to North Carolina’s needs, and specifically the 
emergence of biotechnology as a new economic sector. And that was 
most recently felt with a grant to Forsyth Technical Community 
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College, which was very effective. How through the reauthorization 
of the Workforce Investment Act can we create more examples like 
Forsyth Tech and the biotechnology industry to assure that work- 
force training is coordinated with job paths and job skills of tomor- 
row? 

Secretary Chao. Senator, as you well know, we have worked very 
hard on addressing some of the dislocation issues in your State. In 
particular, I have Emily DeRocco, the Assistant Secretary of Em- 
ployment Training Administration, and I want to give her a lot of 
credit for assembling all of the Government’s resources to help the 
workers of Kannapolis, for example. 

The President’s reform package would offer flexibility because 
what is happening, for example, in the high tech will be very, very 
different from what is happening in North Carolina. Forsyth Com- 
munity College is doing a great job in training workers for well- 
paying jobs in high growth industries like the life sciences, and we 
want to encourage that path. But each community is different, and 
so therefore the Workforce Investment System needs to have flexi- 
bility, and right now there are stovepipe funding mechanisms, 
silos, and there are good people in the system, but it is very hard 
for them to overcome the silo effect. 

So, for example, currently under the Workforce Investment Act, 
local areas are prohibited from serving incumbent workers. So if, 
for example, a textile worker came into a One-Stop Center seeking 
help in retraining for a career in biotechnology, financial services 
or health care services, let us say, which are growth industries, be- 
fore they were laid off they would have been denied services. That 
does not make sense. If there was a long-term unemployed person 
and you would think that the whole Workforce Investment System 
is geared toward them, and yet many of the long-term unemployed 
cannot access Workforce Investment programs because of the very 
narrow definitions and the lack of flexibility. 

So this makes a little sense from a economic or a social point of 
view, and indeed it really restricts the ability of the local commu- 
nity to come together and help one another. So again, the Adminis- 
tration’s reform proposal would free the States and the local com- 
munities to serve incumbent workers, long term unemployed work- 
ers on a more proactive basis, and also provide these individuals 
again with much better opportunities in accessing new opportuni- 
ties. 

So we are also proposing within the President’s reform packet, 
the New Innovation Training Accounts. That again will also help 
workers access a whole range of new resources as well. But you are 
absolutely right, the inflexibility within the system and the inabil- 
ity to focus on the high growth industries is not an optimum use 
of our resources, and we are not doing the best job that we can for 
these workers. 

Senator Burr. I will be very quick, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary Spellings, it seems like I have a tendency to come to 
you and always talk about community colleges, and maybe it is be- 
cause we do have such an infrastructure in North Carolina. How 
can we use North Carolina’s or any State’s community colleges to 
better utilize and bolster the transition from high school into post- 
secondary education and training? 
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Secretary Spellings. We can do that first by the President’s call 
for this $125 million Community College Access Grants, which does 
just that, which partners high schools and community colleges, al- 
lows for more dual enrollment, more articulation — to use our edu- 
cation word — between those two enterprises, around standards and 
certification programs and we are seeing more and more of that 
around the country, which I am really proud of. 

Having worked in a community college and worked in schools, I 
understand that we do not always speak the same language. The 
standards are not the same. We frequently see more rigorous aca- 
demic content at the community college level and we have to get 
that down into the high school level or say we are not going to do 
that any more, we are going to let our community colleges do that. 

Senator in your comments, what I heard you saying is, how are 
we going to remain a world leader? And we have to ramp up the 
level of skills, and we need to focus in particular on math and 
science because that is where the jobs are. We do not have to have 
everybody get a baccalaureate degree, no doubt about that, but 
they must have higher levels of skills embedded in these standards 
of these technical training programs, and my experience is that 
community colleges do that really well. 

Senator Burr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Senator Isakson, who is the Subcommittee Chair for the labor 
issues, which covers the Workforce Investment Act, part of it. I 
mentioned that Senator Burr is the Subcommittee Chairman for 
the Bioterrorism and Public Health area. Our Subcommittee Chair 
for pensions is also in the Armed Services Committee and on the 
floor with a supplemental budget today. 

So Senator Isakson. 

Senator Isakson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Following up on Senator Burr’s comment about students and 
community colleges, I want to ask you what I think is a very 
friendly question. 

Secretary Spellings. I hope so. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Isakson. Secretary Spellings, the President’s initiative 
at the high school to expand accountability and close the achieve- 
ment gap as we have done in K-8 with No Child Left Behind is 
going to expand more opportunity for more students to in fact get 
a postsecondary education whether it be university, community col- 
lege or adult and technical; would you not agree? 

Secretary Spellings. I would absolutely agree, and I would say 
that that is the genius of No Child Left Behind. Our high school 
investments I think could be used more wisely if we had more in- 
formation to manage the enterprise. 

Senator Isakson. The reason I made that statement, Mr. Chair- 
man, is I had a — I did not realize I would recite this event that 
happened yesterday today until Richard’s question, your being 
here — ^but yesterday I had a phone call from Dr. Alvin Wilbanks, 
who is one of the top superintendents in the country and the super- 
intendent at large in his public school system in Georgia, the 
Gwinnett County system, which also has some of the highest test 
scores, not only in Georgia but in the United States. His call was 
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specifically to volunteer to see what he could to assist the Adminis- 
tration and help to spread the word on the need for this account- 
ability and close the achievement gap at the high school level. I am 
going to do a little pandering here, wanted to see you, Ms. 
Spellings, to do just that. 

Secretary Spellings. Cannot wait to meet him. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Isakson. My point on this is here you have a system 
which embraced from the beginning — in fact had a program called 
Gateway — this whole idea of achievement, assessment, account- 
ability and intervention early rather than late, that is looking to 
take — and it is a high achieving system but wants to do more — is 
looking to see to it that we are not leaving anybody behind. I be- 
lieve, just as the No Child Left Behind is proving it over time, is 
going to prove conclusively that we fundamentally changed the 
lives of many, many children, I think raising the element of No 
Child Left Behind at the high school will in fact have the same 
positive effect. 

I will call you on that, but I thought that was a ^eat testimony 
that you ought to hear, not from me, but from Dr. Wilbanks. 

Secretary Spellings. Thank you. 

Senator Isakson. Secretary Chao, 30 years ago when I started in 
the Georgia legislature and we started a program called Quick 
Start in our adult and technical education schools, we would tell 
a company, “if you will bring your company to Georgia, we will 
train the workers to do what you want them to do.” A lot of that 
training sometimes bordered on advancing their reading and math 
skills before we could advance them on any other skills, meaning 
that the level of training was more remedial then than it should 
have been, and unfortunately today remains that way, which I 
think is why No Child Left Behind is such a great foundation to 
build on the skills of the 21st century workers in terms of their 
ability to learn skills. 

But to that end, I want to reflect on last year’s debate in the 
House, and our work in the Education Labor Committee on the Ad- 
ministration’s proposals with regard to WIA, and I wanted to com- 
ment that consolidation and flexibility and student focused training 
is going to be the key in the 21st century to us, allowing people 
to reach their dreams, and in fact, find the jobs of the 21st century. 

And I hope, Mr. Chairman, as we get to that markup that we 
will find ways, either through demonstrations or through actual 
programs, that we allow consolidation, we allow One-Stop, encour- 
age One-Stop, we allow flexibility, and the Personal Re-employ- 
ment Accounts are a dynamic idea because they are an individual 
motivator and incentive for the very person we are trying to benefit 
with the One-Stop. 

So that is a statement and not a question and I apologize. 

[Laughter.] 

But I will give you my remaining 1 minute if you want to elabo- 
rate. 

[Laughter.] 

Secretary Chao. Senator Isakson, you are absolutely correct. We 
are trying to help workers, again, who are going through a very dif- 
ficult period in their lifetime. So when they believe in us, the 
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Workforce Investment System, and put their futures in our hands 
by coming to us for help, hoping that we will be able to indeed give 
them the new entre into a new life, we have a very big responsi- 
bility to carry through. So it is absolutely essential that these 
workers that are coming to us for help receive, number one, rel- 
evant training, that they are coming to an environment that is car- 
ing, that is client-based. As I mentioned, there are 17 different 
mandated funding streams, and it is very confusing for a worker 
to access all the different Government programs or to even know 
where to access and how to access the many different Government 
programs for which they are eligible, and that is the beauty of the 
One-Stop Centers. 

It is supposed to be a One-Stop Center, an entryway into the 
many Government programs which are potentially accessible to 
them, and again, it has to be flexible and it has to be client-based, 
student-focused, as you mentioned, because I think the workers 
who are asking for this help deserve no less and we have a respon- 
sibility of ensuring that they are reconnected with the workforce. 

Thank you. 

Senator Isakson. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

And I want to thank Secretary Chao and Secretary Spellings for 
being here today, and I would mention that the record will stay 
open for another 10 days, and that is so that you can expand on 
any remarks that you want to. It is also so that members of the 
committee can submit questions. We try to keep the ones here of 
a more general nature. We have several that are more specific, but 
we found that has a tendency to put the people behind you to sleep. 

[Laughter.] 

It takes more time to really get the meat out of it, but there are 
some very specific things on the legislation that we will need your 
help on. 

I really appreciate your participation and all of the help that you 
have given us so far. Thank you for being here today. 

Secretary Chao. Thank you. 

Secretary Spellings. Thank you. 

The Chairman. At this point we will welcome the second panel. 
I will ask them to come forward. They are putting some name tags 
up at the front counter, switching out the water. While the switch 
is being made I will go ahead with the introductions. 

The first member of the panel is the Governor of Kansas, Kath- 
leen Sebelius. Senator Roberts wanted to be here today to intro- 
duce the Governor of Kansas, Governor Kathleen Sebelius. Unfor- 
tunately, his duties as Chairman of the Senate Intelligence Com- 
mittee are keeping him very busy today. He sends his regrets. He 
wanted me to share with the members of the committee that Gov- 
ernor Sebelius and Senator Roberts’ families share a long history. 
In fact. Senator Roberts used to work for Governor Sebelius’ father- 
in-law, the former Kansas Republican Congressman Keith Sebelius. 
He was Congressman Sebelius’ administrative assistant for 12 
years before Congressman Sebelius retired and Senator Roberts fol- 
lowed in his footsteps by representing that first district in Kansas 
for 16 years. 
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Governor Sebelius has steered the Kansas Economic Growth Act 
to passage and restructured the existing Comprehensive Highway 
Package, ensuring the timely completion of all projects. She has 
also proposed sweeping educational reforms and has put forward 
several common-sense health care proposals to reduce costs and in- 
crease insurance coverage. 

The second member of our panel is the Kentucky Governor, 
Ernie Fletcher, who just flew in. 

[Laughter.] 

One of Governor Fletcher’s top priorities is economic develop- 
ment, and since coming into office more than 49,700 jobs have been 
created, ranking Kentucky as the fourth best among States. 
Pleased to have you here. 

The third member of our panel is former Congressman from Wis- 
consin, Steve Gunderson. He is the Director of the Washington Of- 
fice of the Greystone Group, a strategic planning and research con- 
sulting firm. I have come to respect Steve’s work even more after 
reading his book, and I recommend this book to everyone. The Jobs 
Revolution: Changing How America Works. Some great statistics. I 
quote from it frequently. I do not always credit it. 

[Laughter.] 

Our fourth panel member is Brian Fitzgerald, who is the Execu- 
tive Director of the Business Higher Education Forum, a Wash- 
ington-based organization that encourages dialog among leaders of 
the business and higher education sector on issues central to the 
role of higher education in the global economy. Brian previously 
served as the Staff Director of the Advisory Committee on Student 
Financial Assistance, which was established to advise Congress 
and the Secretary of Education. 

The final member of this panel is Ms. Pamela Boisvert. The first 
part of your name in Wyoming we would call “Boyce” because we 
have DuBoise, but Boisvert, I am sorry. The Vice President of the 
Colleges of Worcester Consortium, Inc., a not-for-profit association 
of public and private accredited colleges and universities in Central 
Massachusetts. 

I welcome all of you. I assure you that your full statement will 
be a part of the record. I would ask you to condense your remarks 
to 5 minutes so that we will have time for questions before we have 
a vote that will be coming up. 

Governor Sebelius. 

STATEMENT OF HON. KATHLEEN SEBELIUS, GOVERNOR OF 

KANSAS, CHAIR OF THE NGA EDUCATION, EARLY 

CHILDHOOD AND WORKFORCE COMMITTEE, ON BEHALF OF 

THE NATIONAL GOVERNORS ASSOCIATION 

Governor Sebelius. Thank you. Senator Enzi and committee 
members. It is a great pleasure to have the chance to be with you 
today. I am Kathleen Sebelius, the Governor of Kansas, and this 
year I have the pleasure of being the Chair of the National Gov- 
ernors Association Committee on Education, Early Childhood and 
Workforce Training. 

You mentioned legislators from Wyoming, and I just noticed that 
there are some legislators from Kansas here also. The NCSL is 
meeting today, so I am glad to have some folks from our home 
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State who are on the front lines really figuring out education and 
workforce training at the State level. 

A lot of what Secretaries Spellings and Chao said today we cer- 
tainly agreed with, that our high schools particularly are in jeop- 
ardy. We have too many students dropping out, too many high 
school graduates unprepared for the demands of postsecondary 
education and work. 

Governor Fletcher, my colleague from Kentucky who is here is 
going to focus specifically on some of the initiatives on high school 
reform, and I am going to talk a little bit about the P-16 alignment 
which is going on in a lot of States across the country, as well as 
the Workforce Investment Act. 

To make this a little more specific, about 75 years ago I think, 
a Kansas child could have assumed that he or she would spend 
their lives on the family farm, producing wheat, soybeans and 
other crops, feeding Americans and the world, and today only 3 
percent of our workers in Kansas are directly associated with farm 
jobs. That is a testimony to efficiency, but it means we also need 
to cultivate fertile minds as well as fertile soil in this day and age, 
and diversify that economic workforce. 

As we have already said, the world is changing dramatically and 
we need to be prepared for those changes. The cost of not doing 
what we are supposed to be doing is extremely high. Sixteen billion 
dollars is spent every year on fixing the lack of adequate prepara- 
tion for kids going to college. It is paid for by businesses, by col- 
leges and by the under-prepared high school students themselves. 

We think very strongly as Governors that aligning preschool 
through university education and workforce development need to 
work together. They are the best way to prepare an educated work- 
force and the best way to prepare for jobs for the future. There is 
a unique opportunity here in Congress, the pending reauthoriza- 
tions of several major programs this year. The Workforce Invest- 
ment Act, the Higher Education Act, Head Start, and the Carl Per- 
kins Vocational and Technical Education Act represent an unprece- 
dented opportunity to align Federal education laws and promote 
lifelong learning, the kind of P-16 and beyond system. 

Governors really agree on a number of major requests. We hope 
that you here in the Senate and your colleagues in the House will 
embrace the state-coordinated P-i6 efforts and support our lifelong 
learning initiatives, that you will provide — and both the Secretaries 
echoed this — greater flexibility to States, give Governors more au- 
thority to coordinate Federal funds. We are happy to be account- 
able for those funds and responsive to data requirements, but right 
now those data requirements are often duplicative and do not ask 
for the same sets of data, so a lot of time and energy and money, 
frankly, is spent on the bureaucratic requirements. 

Complementing our educational efforts are specific programs to 
improve the skills of our States’ workforce. It is a daunting task. 
Workforce development challenges us all, and yet there are few op- 
portunities that yield such promise. We have a different workforce 
today, ethnic and cultural challenges to deal with, the needs of 
working families and individuals with disabilities. We have to ad- 
dress literacy gaps of low-skill workers and language needs of some 
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of our newly arrived workers, all within a diverse and dynamic 
economy. 

What we are concerned with is a one-size-fits-all program with 
rigid regulation and service delivery structures, does not really 
work well for States across the country. We are different. We in the 
heartland are different from Kentucky and California and need 
some flexibility to recognize those differences. Again, we support 
accountability but feel that coordination at the State and local level 
can give us the opportunity really to use the funds in the most ap- 
propriate measure. 

So the four or five things I would just like to highlight in the 
Workforce Investment Act would be: 

Provide flexibility to Governors to coordinate our funds at the 
State level, and the option to coordinate funding streams; 

Relieve some of the mandates that are currently in place like the 
amount of funding that must be spent on a specific category or 
group. We think State needs are different and State workforces are 
different; 

More flexibility in success and participation, that individuals 
should be able to easily enter and reenter the system at different 
times, as opposed to going through a mandated sequence of events; 

Serving the business community and fostering economic develop- 
ment. We in Kansas have just totally overhauled our workforce sys- 
tem to make it more market-driven, more nimble — broaden commu- 
nity college training, but very much involve the community. That 
works in Kansas. A different format may work better in Kentucky. 
We are trying to make sure that we deal with accurate forecasting 
so that our Wsiness leaders have the job security for the future. 

Encourage innovation in States. Let us be the laboratories of 
what works and design programs in a way that we can give you 
the reports that are important, but also get rid of the limits on 
transferring the funds. 

Align more clearly the workforce and education programs, and 
coordinate management and performance information. 

Again, I appreciate the opportunity. We have submitted some de- 
tailed written testimony. We would be happy to answer some ques- 
tions. We are eager to work with the Senate as you overhaul and 
review these programs so that we make sure that not only are all 
children prepared for success in the future, but that we have the 
best educated, best trained workforce for the future. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Governor Sebelius follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Kathleen Sebelius 

Chairman Enzi, Senator Kennedy and members of the committee, I am Kathleen 
Sebelius, Governor of the State of Kansas, and Chair of the National Governors As- 
sociation Education, Early Childhood and Workforce Committee. I appreciate the op- 
portunity to appear before you today on behalf of the Nation’s Governors on lifelong 
learning. 


NEW NGA EDUCATION AND WORKFORCE POLICIES 

In February, the Nation’s Governors approved three new policies that offer bipar- 
tisan recommendations to align Federal education laws, accelerate State high school 
redesign, and promote lifelong learning through the Workforce Investment Act 
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(WIA). The full text of the new policies is attached. I’m very proud of our work on 
the NGA to reach a bipartisan agreement on these issues. 

Today, I’ll limit my comments to Governors’ new vision to align Federal education 
laws and to streamline workforce programs. Governor Fletcher will discuss how 
Congress can help accelerate State high school redesign action plans. 

EDUCATION AND THE ECONOMY 

Our economy is changing, and we must change with it. Technology and trade have 
revolutionized the way companies do business. Manufacturers in Kansas must com- 
pete with manufacturers in Europe, Asia, and South America. What took 20 workers 
a full day to produce just a generation ago can now be handled by a single worker 
with the right machinery and a computer. A small shop owner in Frankfort can fill 
an order from Tokyo just as easily as a college student in Topeka can order from 
a store in Paris. 

What all of these scenarios require however is skilled and educated labor. The Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics projects that by 2020, there will be a 22 percent increase 
in the number of jobs requiring some postsecondary education. Yet during the next 
20 years, we will lose 46 million skilled workers as baby boomers retire. Even with 
more people getting some form of secondary education, as many as 12 million jobs 
are likely to go unfilled; a loss that will disproportionately affect industries that are 
critical to our economic growth, including education, health care, technology, and 
manufacturing. This shortage constrains the productive capacity of key industries 
and jeopardizes the quality of services in others. 

But developing an educated and skilled workforce is not just good for business, 
it is good for people. Census data shows the median earnings of a high school grad- 
uate ($30,800) are 43 percent higher than those of a non-graduate ($21,600). Those 
of a college graduate are 62 percent higher than those of a high school graduate. 
States stand to benefit too. Economist Anthony Carnevale estimates that if States 
expand college access among African Americans, Hispanics, and non-Hispanic 
whites, (the resultant earnings improvements would certainly narrow income dif- 
ferences and could add as much as $230 billion in national wealth and $80 billion 
in new tax revenues every year.) 

NGA PRINCIPLES OF PRESCHOOL-COLLEGE (P-16) ALIGNMENT 

In the 21st century, the economic strength of the United States will depend on 
the ability of each State and our Nation to develop a coordinated and aligned edu- 
cation and workforce system that supports, trains, and prepares a skilled set of 
workers. Now is the time to take action to create a seamless American education 
system, by aligning Federal education laws to promote lifelong learning. The pend- 
ing reauthorizations of the Workforce Investment Act, Higher Education Act, Head 
Start, and the Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Technical Education Act present an 
unprecedented opportunity to align Federal education laws and promote lifelong 
learning. 

The pathway to progress is clear. Federal education laws from pre-school through 
college, commonly referred to as P-16, must be aligned to foster State innovation, 
eliminate costly duplication, and ultimately improve education outcomes for all stu- 
dents. 

NGA recently commissioned a study by Holland and Knight that examined the 
relationship between key provisions of these major laws: Head Start, the Individuals 
with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA), the No Child Left Behind Act (NCLB), the 
Carl D. Perkins Vocational Technical Education Act, the Higher Education Act 
(HEA), and the Workforce Investment Act (WIA). The initial analysis will inform 
congressional debates and will help the larger education and workforce community 
to begin a dialog on education alignment and coordination. 

The NGA’s study of relevant laws revealed several important initial points. Some 
laws, such as NCLB and IDEA provisions related to improving student performance, 
“read together” and can be implemented in an integrated fashion. However in too 
many cases, Federal education laws: 

• Do not reinforce each other’s substantive requirements; 

• Establish duplicative requirements that may result in unnecessary burden on 
States (most notably the duplication in reporting requirements and data collection); 

• Create no clear, coherent system to effective and efficient reporting of informa- 
tion to the (1) public, (2) Federal agencies, or (3) Congress; and 

• Provide funding in ways that discourage the integration and strategic use of all 
available Federal dollars for a common purpose. 

Too often. Federal education laws are isolated, one from another. But education 
begins in the early years and continues for a lifetime. The federal-state-local edu- 
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cation system must be coordinated to serve the needs of all students, young and old. 
Limits and restrictions on State innovation generate costs that our Nation cannot 
afford. 

Governors believe that the Federal education laws should be aligned to: 

• Embrace State coordinated P-16 efforts; 

• Provide greater flexibility to States; 

• Streamline Federal data reporting requirements; 

• Expand gubernatorial authority to coordinate Federal funds; 

• Recognize and reinforce constitutional gubernatorial authority over education in 
their States; and 

• Support lifelong learning. 

From California to Georgia to Delaware, Governors are leading P-16 reform ef- 
forts to oversee the integration of early, elementary, secondary and postsecondary 
education. Governors urge this committee to carefully consider how Federal edu- 
cation laws relate to each other. We need to break down the isolation, eliminate the 
duplication, and provide new flexibility, so that Governors can build more seamless 
education systems. 

TRANSITION TO AND PREPARING FOR THE WORKFORCE 

Education is the ultimate form of economic development. Education can not end 
at the classroom door. Rather its continuation is the cornerstone of developing and 
maintaining a competitive workforce. As Governors, we are continually working to 
ensure that our institutions of higher education and our workforce systems are 
ready to develop and sustain a skilled workforce for today’s modern, global economy. 

Our workforce’s increasing diversity and growing needs for skills offer new chal- 
lenges in how we educate and train workers. We must accommodate ethnic and cul- 
tural differences; we must provide for the needs of working and individuals with dis- 
abilities; and we must address the literacy gaps of low-skilled workers and the lan- 
guage needs of immigrant workers. 

Exacerbating these challenges is the global economy that continually creates and 
eliminates jobs. Every year, up to a third of all jobs are either added or eliminated 
from the economy. This churning has contributed to the breakdown of the social con- 
tract between workers and employers and reduced the incentives for employers to 
invest in their workers. For many employees, the traditional concepts of job secu- 
rity, career ladders, and job progression simply do not exist. Increasingly, workers 
experience periods of dislocation and must have the tools to manage their own ca- 
reers through first-rate labor exchange services. Lifelong education is a key part of 
moving through a career that consists of multiple jobs. 

To address these issues, our public workforce programs must have enough flexi- 
bility to meet the demands of an unpredictable economy and a changing worker pop- 
ulation. These programs cannot be a one-size fits all systems with rigid regulations 
and service delivery structures. Rather, the programs must recognize the differences 
among States and communities, and thus provide Governors, working with local 
government, business, and labor to design flexible ways to meet distinct needs. At 
the same time, programs must remain accountable, given their reliance on public 
investments. 


REAUTHORIZING THE WORKFORCE INVESTMENT ACT 

WIA authorized Governors to initiate broad structural reforms in their workforce 
development systems. With this authority, the Nation’s Governors have made sig- 
nificant progress in restructuring these systems and strengthening the essential 
partnerships between Federal, State, and local governments and the private sector. 
Yet State-by-State experiences reveal that many challenges remain, such as pro- 
viding a comprehensive, highly integrated education, training, and employment 
services for workers. In addition. States need help in meeting reporting require- 
ments, coping with resource constraints and fully engaging the business community 
as partners. 

On March 24th, the Nation’s Governors sent a letter to the members of this com- 
mittee enumerating our bipartisan recommendations for the reauthorization of the 
Workforce Investment Act. The full text of our policy is attached. 

Governors believe that WIA reauthorization presents a ^eat opportunity to en- 
hance the Federal-State workforce system, support State innovation, and provide 
greater authority to Governors in overseeing the implementation and coordination 
of workforce programs. Combining a comprehensive, integrated, and flexible work- 
force system with nimble State economic development strategies, the Nation will 
have the tools for speedy, effective responses to the changing needs of workers and 
businesses alike, as they compete in the global economy. 
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To address those challenges and strengthen the Nation’s workforce development 
system, Governors offer the following recommendations for any legislation to reau- 
thorize WIA: 

• Provide flexibility to coordinate funds: As noted by Secretary Chao, the Adminis- 
tration’s proposal would consolidate four WIA programs: Adult Training, Dislocated 
Worker Training, Youth Training, and Employment Services. It also creates various 
options for consolidation with five other programs. Instead of consolidating Federal 
WIA programs, however, the Senate WIA bill should offer Governors the option and 
authority to coordinate WIA program funding to meet the unique needs of their 
States; and it should also include a hold harmless provision to protect against any 
diminished Federal investment in workforce and related programs. Congress should 
provide Governors with the option, at their discretion, to pool WIA, higher edu- 
cation, Temporary Assistance for Needy Families (TANF), and other sources of Fed- 
eral training money to respond to the state-level needs of workers, businesses and 
other interests. 

• Eliminate youth spending mandate: WIA should not mandate the amount of 
youth funding that must be spent on out-of-school or in-school youth. Governors 
should be able to direct youth funds according to the needs of their respective 
States. 

• Improve access and participation: Congress should ensure that individuals can 
easily enter and reenter the system at any point and access services as needed, not 
in a prescribed sequence. Congress should also work to fully engage businesses in 
the workforce system and eliminate barriers that prevent workers and businesses 
from receiving assistance in a timely and efficient manner. 

• Serve the business community and foster economic development: WIA needs to 
better serve the business community and to connect with the economic development 
needs of the State. WIA reauthorization should also recognize the important part- 
nerships among Federal, State, public, and private workforce programs and the 
Governors’ authority to press for innovations. For these reasons. Congress should 
support strong State public-private partnerships to ensure an adequate supply of 
workers for high-growth occupations as determined by individual States. To facili- 
tate the relationships between Governors and their business community. Congress 
should also encourage coordination by the U.S. Department of Labor. 

• Encourage innovation: Congress should remove barriers to State innovation; 
these include, but not limited to, overly burdensome reporting requirements, incon- 
sistent terms and definitions, and limitations on transferring funds. 

• Align related workforce and education programs: Partnerships within One-Stop 
centers have proven difficult to foster; given m 3 Tiad agencies, organizations, financ- 
ing, and responsibilities involved in delivering the array of services in one location. 
Governors recommend that the Federal partner agencies develop a joint initiative 
to align Federal regulations and encourage support for and participation in One- 
Stop centers. Alignment efforts should encompass WIA, higher education, TANF, vo- 
cational rehabilitation, vocational and technical education, trade adjustment, vet- 
erans’ employment, and other distinct programs. In particular. Governors strongly 
support efforts to coordinate WIA and TANF to give welfare recipients and other 
low-income workers easier, more effective access to education and training. 

• Coordinate management and performance information: The initiative should ad- 
dress common management and performance information, including cost sharing, 
resource allocation, and joint case management, it should also facilitate the sharing, 
processing, and providing of services to participants. Establishing cross-system 
measures could support consistent information systems that span State and Federal 
workforce programs. 

• Streamline the Workforce Boards: The Senate WIA bill should give Governors 
the authority to design and re-designate the local workforce areas without Federal 
interference. 

• Eliminate Section 191: Section 191(A) of WIA has led to problems within some 
States by requiring that all WIA funds are subject to appropriation by the State leg- 
islature. This unnecessary provision should be eliminated to ensure that guber- 
natorial authority to allocate Federal funds. 

CONCLUSION 

We must never stop learning. Congress should view today’s workforce and edu- 
cation programs as part of a continuum of lifelong learning. Current and future 
workers should have the opportunity to equip and reequip themselves for productive 
work through training, education, and professional development. Governors stand 
ready to work with Congress and the Administration to ensure that our workers and 
economy continue to lead the world in the 21st century. 
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National Governors Association, 

Washington, D.C. 20001, 

March 24, 2005. 

Hon. Michael B. Enzi, 

Chairman, 

Committee on Health, Education, Labor, and Pensions, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 20510. 

Hon. Edward “Ted” M. Kennedy, 

Ranking Member, 

Committee on Health, Education, Labor, and Pensions, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 20510. 


Dear Chairman Enzi and Senator Kennedy: On behalf of the Nation’s gov- 
ernors, we are pleased to offer the following bipartisan recommendations for your 
consideration as you work to improve the Workforce Investment Act (WlA). 

WIA reauthorization presents an opportunity to enhance the Federal-State work- 
force system, support State innovation, coordinate the delivery of services, and pro- 
vide greater authority to governors to oversee the implementation and coordination 
of workforce programs. Through a comprehensive, integrated, and flexible workforce 
system and State economic development strategies, the Nation will be better 
equipped to quickly respond to the changing needs of its workers and businesses as 
they compete successfully in the global economy. 

Governors urge the Senate to strengthen the Nation’s workforce development sys- 
tem by incorporating the following recommendations into any legislation to reau- 
thorize WIA: 


• Improve access and participation: Congress should ensure that individuals 
can easily enter and reenter the system at any point and access services as needed, 
not in a prescribed sequence. It should also work to fully engage businesses in the 
workforce system and eliminate barriers that prevent workers and businesses from 
receiving assistance in a timely and efficient manner. 

• Provide flexibility to coordinate funds: Instead of a Federal consolidation 
of WIA programs. Congress should provide governors with the option and authority 
to coordinate WIA funding to meet the unique needs of States and include a hold 
harmless provision to ensure that the Federal investment in workforce and related 
programs is not diminished. Congress should provide governors with the option, at 
their discretion, to pool WIA and related sources of Federal training money at the 
State level. 

• Encourage innovation: Congress should remove barriers to State innovation, 
including, but not limited to, overly burdensome reporting requirements, incon- 
sistent terms and definitions, and limitations to transfer funds. 

Additional information and specifics regarding the governor position on WIA can 
be found in the attached NGA policy which was revised and reaffirmed last month 
at the NGA Winter Meeting. 

Governors look forward to working with you to improve and reauthorize WIA in 
the coming months. Thank you for considering our views. 

Sincerely, 


Governor Kathleen Sebelius, 
Chair, Education, Early Childhood 
and Workforce Committee. 
Governor Tim Pawlenty, 

Vice Chair, Education, Early Childhood 
and Workforce Committee. 


National Governors Association 

POLICY position 

ECW-1. Governors’ Principles to Ensure Workforce Excellence Policy 
1.1 Preamble 

In the 21st century, the economic strength of the United States will depend on 
the ability of each state to compete successfully in the global economy. Today’s jobs 
require workers to have more advanced training and higher levels of education. In 
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order to compete most effectively, state economic development strategies must build 
a skilled workforce through lifelong learning and worker training. 

Governors recognize that a strong workforce development system must encompass 
education, human service, and economic development programs and ensure the at- 
tention and investment of all levels of government and the private sector. In this 
era of global competitiveness, an effective workforce development system should ad- 
dress the needs of all workers, regardless of the worker’s skill level. Through a com- 
prehensive, integrated, and flexible workforce system, the Nation will be equipped 
to quickly respond to the changing needs of its workers and businesses to compete 
successfully in the global economy. 

The Workforce Investment Act (WIA) authorized Governors to initiate broad 
structural reforms in their workforce development systems. With this authority, the 
Nation’s Governors have made significant progress in restructuring their workforce 
development systems and strengthening partnerships among Federal, State, and 
local governments and the private sector. These reforms are producing highly skilled 
workforces that strengthen businesses and the economy. Yet experiences from 
States reveal that many challenges remain, such as providing a comprehensive, 
seamless system of education and training and employment services for workers; 
meeting reporting requirements; coping with resource constraints; and fully engag- 
ing the business community as partners. To address those challenges. Governors 
support additional efforts to strengthen the system and provide the following core 
principles and recommendations to guide actions by the Administration and Con- 
gress. 

1.2 Principles for Workforce Excellence 

The Governors recommend the following principles to help ensure workforce excel- 
lence. 

1.2.1 A Comprehensive, Flexible, State-Based Workforce System. The work- 
force system should be a comprehensive and flexible state-based system that is cen- 
tered on the needs of local regions and communities and accountable for results. The 
workforce system should be readily understood, accessible, and responsive to local 
and regional workers, job seekers, students, and businesses. These customers should 
receive information about the full array of services available from public and private 
sources and should be able to easily enter and reenter the system at any point and 
access services as needed, not in a prescribed sequence. Governors should have the 
flexibility to build on the current strengths in the system, including the authority 
to design and re-designate the local workforce areas without Federal interference. 

1.2.2 Lifelong Learning Opportunities. Job training and education programs 
should be available to the entire workforce and the business community as part of 
a continuum of lifelong learning. Current and future workers should have the oppor- 
tunity to equip and re-equip themselves for productive work through training, edu- 
cation, and professional development. Education and workforce partners should pur- 
sue new educational methodologies such as modularization of curriculum, portable 
credentials for students and workers, e-learning, and other distance learning oppor- 
tunities. In addition, student financial aid guidelines should be revised to better 
serve working adults. Due to the vital role that job training and education programs 
play during an individual’s lifetime, it is critical that Federal education and work- 
force programs be aligned to function most effectively to support the lifelong learn- 
ing opportunities for individuals in state-determined high demand occupations. 

1.2.3 Education and Career Linkages for Students. In a knowledge- and 
skill-based economy, education is increasingly linked to economic success, with post- 
secondary education and training often leading to higher earnings and employment 
stability. WIA should reinforce with students the importance of acquiring basic 
skills, such as reading or math, that lead to a high school degree or equivalent, thus 
ensuring students have the foundation of skills and knowledge to enter any career 
and to support continued lifelong learning. For these reasons, the workforce develop- 
ment system should effectively support career exploration opportunities and should 
link education and work through work-based learning, internships, career guidance, 
youth apprenticeship, and other options that enable students to obtain the aca- 
demic, occupational, and work-readiness skills needed for employment. Businesses, 
unions, schools, colleges and universities, community-based organizations, teachers, 
students, and all levels of government must share the responsibility to ensure that 
alignment of these programs produces economic success for students. 

1.2.4 Barriers to Innovation. Governors continue to develop innovative work- 
force systems that respond to customer needs, reduce fragmentation, promote ac- 
countability, deliver services efficiently, and engage the business community. To en- 
sure a higher quality Federal-State workforce system for America’s workers. Con- 
gress should remove barriers to innovation including, but not limited to, overly bur- 
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densome reporting requirements, inconsistent terms and definition, and limitations 
to transfer funds. 

1.2.5 Governors’ Leadership in Workforce Programs Innovation. WIA reau- 
thorization should recognize the important partnerships among Federal, State, pub- 
lic, and private workforce programs and Governors’ authority to develop an innova- 
tive workforce development system. Congress should encourage the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor (DOL) to coordinate with the Governor when working with a State’s 
business community. 

1.2.6 Integral Role of the Private Sector. Workforce development has two 
major groups of customers — workers (both current and future) and businesses. Al- 
though WlA made strides in recognizing the needs of businesses, work remains to 
ensure that businesses are fully engaged in the law. Federal policy should not un- 
dermine the vast investment that private sector businesses have made to train 
workers. Also, Federal initiatives should be designed to support state-based pro- 
grams, particularly State efforts to build partnerships with business. Federal WIA 
policy should support strong public/private partnerships and provide Governors the 
authority to build these partnerships to ensure an adequate supply of high-growth 
industries and occupations. Federal efforts should be designed to support state- 
based programs, including State efforts to partner with businesses. 

1.2.7 Efficient Assistance for Business Firms and Dislocated Workers. Fed- 
eral dislocated worker initiatives and funding should be responsive and flexible to 
address the impact of economic changes on workers in States across the Nation. In 
addition, workers and businesses negatively affected by Federal policy decisions 
should receive adjustment assistance in a timely and efficient manner. Federal as- 
sistance should be provided through state-based networks and initiatives, and final 
authority to implement the provision of assistance should be determined by the Gov- 
ernor. 

1.3 Recommendations for Strengthening the Workforce Development Sys- 
tem 

The Nation’s Governors strongly support the following recommendations to 
strengthen the workforce development system. 

1.3.1 Funding. Governors support an increase in the Federal Investment in WIA 
programs to support lifelong learning and economic development. WIA funding helps 
support critical workforce services to ensure that America’s workers will remain 
competitive in the 21st century global economy. To adequately respond to the global 
economy. WIA funding should be flexible and responsive to worker shortages, high 
demand occupations as determined by each State, major shifts in the national econ- 
omy, and State economic development goals. 

1.3.2 Flexibility to Coordinate or Transfer Funds. Congress should provide 
Governors with the option to coordinate WIA funding to meet the unique needs of 
their States and should include a hold harmless provision to ensure that the Federal 
investment in workforce and related programs is not diminished. At their discretion. 
Governors should be given the option to pool WIA, higher education. Temporary As- 
sistance for Needy Families (TANF), and other sources of Federal training money 
at the State level to respond to the needs of workers and businesses. 

1.3.3 Performance Measures. Governors urge the development of a new stream- 
lined — yet strong — performance measurement based on State and local input. The 
framework should include a core set of measures that are meaningful across work- 
force development programs. These measures should readily illustrate the value the 
workforce development system adds to meeting economic development goals. Gov- 
ernors should be closely consulted if any Federal measures are adopted. Perform- 
ance measures should be flexible and easy to collect to allow the evaluation of short- 
term results on and long-term efforts by workers and businesses. The current multi- 
plicity of measures and data collection impedes service delivery in States. Congress 
and DOL should also support the voluntarily development of State integrated per- 
formance measures and information systems that include common definitions and 
measures. 

1.3.4 Reporting Requirements. The current workforce system is fragmented 
and consists of inconsistent terms and definitions, as well as overly burdensome re- 
porting requirements. This system impedes efficient service delivery in States and 
localities; deters participation of eligible job training providers, including edu- 
cational institutions such as community colleges and apprenticeship programs; and 
discourages partnerships within one-stop centers. Governors urge Congress to 
streamline and improve Federal reporting requirements. Until Federal law is re- 
vised to provide such flexibility. Governors expect DOL to approve appropriate waiv- 
ers of Federal regulations to reduce the financial burden of unnecessary paperwork 
and remove barriers to innovation. 
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1.3.5 Regulations. Governors urge DOL to develop regulations in close consulta- 
tion with States. Moreover, DOL should only develop regulations when the law is 
unclear and needs clarification, and these regulations must be consistent with the 
intent of Congress. 

1.3.6 Federal Partner Programs. Partnerships within one-stop centers have 
been difficult to foster given the m3Tiad of agencies, organizations, financing, and 
responsibilities involved in delivering the array of services in one location. Gov- 
ernors recommend that the Federal partner agencies develop a joint initiative to 
align Federal regulations to consistently encourage support for and participation in 
one-stop centers. Alignment efforts should encompass WIA, higher education. TANF, 
vocational rehabilitation, vocational and technical education, trade adjustment, vet- 
erans’ employment, and other distinct programs. In particular. Governors support 
efforts to coordinate WIA and TANF systems to help welfare recipients and other 
low-income workers better access education and training. 

The initiative should address common management and performance information, 
including cost sharing, resource allocation, and joint case management, as well as 
the sharing, processing, and providing of services to participants. Flexibility to es- 
tablish cross-system measures could support consistent information systems across 
State and Federal workforce programs. 

1.3.7 Greater Aecess to WIA Training. Training is important in providing a 
continuum of skill development, ranging from initial preparation to ongoing career 
advancement. A basic tenet of WIA is to facilitate an efficient transition for qualified 
individuals through core, intensive, and training services. Govenors recommend that 
DOL work with States to issue clarifying guidance to ensure that enrollment in 
training is not blocked or delayed by a rigid application of WIA eligibility criteria 
for intensive services and training, particularly when a one-stop partner has already 
properly determined the need for training. 

1.3.8 Readjustment and Training for Dislocated Workers. Under current 
law, to be eligible for job training services, dislocated workers must first participate 
in the required sequence of services. Governors recommend that States and local- 
ities be given flexibility to apply eligibility criteria to permit rapid passage through 
the initial services when there is a ready presumption that other work is not avail- 
able. To ensure training opportunities for unemployed workers, participation in WIA 
intensive and training services should be allowed to satisfy unemployment insur- 
ance work search requirements. Additionally, Governors recommend that the wage- 
replacement performance standard be eliminated because it inadvertently discour- 
ages enrollment of high-wage workers when replacement jobs are not available at 
similar pay levels. 

1.3.9 Flexibility for Youth Programs. Under current law, local WIA program 
administrators are required to contract-out training and development services for 
youth, regardless of a lack of qualified service providers. At the same time. Gov- 
ernors may grant waivers to local boards allowing them to consolidate service deliv- 
ery for adults and dislocated workers in rural areas. Similar rules should apply to 
the WIA youth funding stream so that local boards may streamline program services 
in areas with insufficient numbers of qualified service providers. 

WIA should not mandate the amount of youth funding that must be spent on out- 
of-school or in-school youth. Governors should have the discretion to direct youth 
funds according to the needs of each State. 

1.3.10 Incentives for Comprehensive System Building. Incentives, including 
access to waiver authority and additional Federal funds, should be provided to all 
States to establish comprehensive workforce development systems in partnership 
with local governments and private sector leaders. 

1.3.11 Section 191. Section 191(A) has led to problems within some States by re- 
quiring that all WIA funds are subject to appropriation by the State legislature. 
This unnecessary provision should be eliminated to ensure that Governors retrain 
unfettered authority to allocate Federal funds. 

Related Policies 

ECW-11, Employment Security System Policy 

ECW-15, Principles of Federal Preschool-College (P-16) Alignment 

HH S-21, Welfare Reform 

Time limited (effective 'Winter Meeting 2005 Winter Meeting 2007). 

Adopted Winter Meeting 1993; reaffirmed Winter Meeting 1995; revised and re- 
affirmed Winter Meeting 1997; revised Winter Meeting 1998, Winter Meeting 2000, 
Winter Meeting 2002, Annual Meeting 2005, and Winter Meeting 2005 (formerly Pol- 
icy HR-I). 
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ECW-13. High School Reform: Aligning Secondary and Postsecondary Edu- 
cation Policy 

13:1 Preamble 

Governors are leaders in high school reform and Federal policy should support 
their authority, initiatives, and innovation. States are implementing and developing 
strategies to increase student participation in college preparatory courses, better 
align expectations between high school and postsecondary education, and ensure 
students graduate from high school ready for college or the workplace. 

Governors recognize that education is a fundamental State responsibility. To en- 
sure the proper federal-state-local partnership. Federal education laws and regula- 
tions must be accompanied by broad flexibility. While States invest significant re- 
sources in education programs, Governors also recognize and appreciate the Federal 
Government’s contribution to provide additional resources or assistance for those 
most in need. 

High school reform requires systemic change in Federal education policies to 
break down barriers, align and raise standards and expectations, and allow for 
greater flexibility at State and local levels. Also critical to reform will be an in- 
creased focus on rigor and relevance of secondary school for all students. Federal 
programs for middle school, high school, career and technical education, and post- 
secondary education must be aligned to support State high school reform efforts and 
to ensure that every child graduates from high school ready to succeed in the global 
economy. Federal funding must be appropriated to meet new school improvement 
goals and current mandates. 

13.2 Principles for High School Reform 

Governors recommend the following principles for Federal high school reform. 

• Support State efforts to reform high school. 

• Recognize Governors’ responsibilities in early education, kindergarten-12th 
grade (K-12), and postsecondary education, and strengthen their authority to co- 
ordinate statewide education policies across grades and education settings. 

• Better align early education through college educational standards. 

• Increase academic rigor for all students. 

• Support State high school accountability through a range of testing and assess- 
ments. 

• Support expanded and diverse learning options. 

• Address literacy needs of adolescents. 

• Expand guidance and counseling services to students. 

• Better prepare high school students for college or work expectations. 

• Support new models for teacher and school leader compensation. 

• Expand professional development for secondary teachers and school leaders. 

13.3 Recommendations for High School Reform 

Governors support the following recommendations to reform high school, align 
secondary school with postsecondary or college expectations, and promote lifelong 
learning. 

13.3.1 Preschool-College (P-16) Alignment of Educational Standards, Sys- 
tems, and Expectations. Governors have taken the lead in recognizing the funda- 
mental State responsibility for a seamless progression from early childhood through 
lifelong learning opportunities. Recognition of this seamless educational continuum 
is important in fashioning education policies at the Fedel4ral level. Congress should 
support State efforts to closely align high school standards with expectations and 
requirements for postsecondary education and work. Congress should encourage K- 
12 and postsecondary institutions, or provide incentives to States, to streamline 
high school assessments with college admission or readiness for work testing. 

13.3.2 K-12 Accountability. Governors support State efforts for rigorous testing 
and assessment of high school students. States have made considerable progress to 
institute standards-based testing and demand greater accountability in K-12 edu- 
cation. Governors urge Congress to closely consult with States on any Federal ex- 
pansion of testing and to continue to respect Governors’ authority over education. 
Any costs associated with federally mandated testing or Federal reporting on State 
exams must be completely covered by the Federal Government. Maximum flexibility 
in designing State accountability systems, including testing and other assessments, 
is critical to preserve the unique balance involving Federal funding, local control of 
education, and State responsibility for systemwide reform. Meiximum flexibility in 
State testing will help improve how students are assessed for academic proficiency 
and postsecondary readiness. 

13.3.3 Professional Development for Teachers and School Leaders. High 
school reform will require new investments in the capacity of teachers and school 
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leaders. Governors support expanded flexibility to increase professional development 
opportunities for secondary school teachers and school leaders, in particular those 
individuals working in hard-to-serve schools or critical shortage areas, such as 
math, science, reading, and special education. 

13.3.4 Models for Teacher and School Leader Compensation. Governors un- 
derstand that systemic improvement in high school achievement, as well as college 
and workplace readiness, may require additional support for teachers and school 
leadership. High schools must compete with other more highly compensated profes- 
sions for teachers and school leaders, especially in the areas of math and science. 
Congress should support state-administered pilot projects on performance pay, espe- 
cially in critical shortage areas or hard-to-staff schools. 

13.3.5 Dual Enrollment and Early College. Governors recognize the impor- 
tance of promoting innovation and integration among secondary, postsecondary, and 
industry-recognized institutions. Federal policies should encourage — not discour- 
age — promising State efforts in dual enrollment programs that permit students to 
obtain college-level credits or provide the opportunity to earn an industry-recognized 
credential while still in secondary school. Specifically, Congress should encourage 
State dual enrollment or early college programs, and allow high school students par- 
ticipating in these programs to be eligible for Federal financial aid. 

13.3.6 High School Rigor. Across the Nation, high percentages of high school 
graduates are entering college, but increasingly they are not adequately prepared 
for the rigor of postsecondary courses. As a result, States, parents, and students are 
expending a great amount of resources on developmental courses instead of on col- 
lege-level education, and students are taking longer to graduate or, are not attain- 
ing a degree. Congress should support State and local efforts to improve high school 
rigor, while working with colleges and universities to phase-out developmental 
courses. Congress should also support State collaborative efforts with high schools 
and postsecondary institutions to acquire information about attrition and academic 
progress. 

13.3.7 State Scholars. The State Scholars Initiative supports State efforts to vol- 
untarily develop and promote more rigorous coursework for high school students 
and offers incentives to those students accepting the challenge. Governors believe 
that funding should be adequate so that any interested State could voluntarily par- 
ticipate in the program. 

13.3.8 Industry Certification, Advanced Placement, and International Bacca- 
laureate Programs. Confess should provide financial incentives to States to support 
industry-recognized certification exams among high school and postsecondary school 
students. Congress also should support State efforts that encourage more students 
to enroll in Advanced Placement (AP) or International Baccalaureate (IB) 
coursework and pay for student AP testing. 

13.3.9 Diverse Learning Opportunities for Students of All Ages. A one-size- 
fit-all approach to high school learning is outdated and does not support the diverse 
needs of students. Governors encourage Congress to support State and local policies 
and programs that expand the availability of learning opportunities for students of 
all ages, including but not limited to, distance learning, service learning, intern- 
ships, and the availability of financial aid. 

Diverse learning options can increase access to postsecondary education and lower 
costs. Governors urge Congress to afford students participating in state-accredited 
distance and online education programs full access to Federal student financial as- 
sistance. The Higher Education Act (HEA) should provide the U.S. Secretary of Edu- 
cation with the authority to exercise discretion to allow States and institutions to 
appropriately experiment with new ideas and approaches to meet the financial aid 
needs of students enrolled in such programs. 

13.3.10 Guidance and Counseling Services. Congress should expand Federal 
support for counseling services to secondary school students. Governors support Fed- 
eral programs, such as Gaining Early Awareness and Readiness for Undergraduate 
Programs (GEAR-UP), the Leveraging Educational Assistance Partnership (LEAP), 
and the Elementary and Secondary School Counseling Program (ESSCP). In all 
three programs. Congress should provide States and local school districts with 
greater flexibility. Congress should also reauthorize GEAR-UP, and other Federal 
programs that encourage college attendance, in an equitable way that allows stu- 
dents to benefit from these opportunities in all States that apply for grants. Addi- 
tionally, State innovation in this area should be further supported by Congress to 
broaden opportunities and encourage systemic improvements. Under the ESSCP 
program, local school districts should be given flexibility to allocate resources be- 
tween the elementary or secondary school level for key Federal programs. 

Governors understand the importance of early college planning and preparation. 
Congress should support State strategies that promote early college awareness, in- 
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eluding middle school programs that focus on the importance of high school to pre- 
pare for college and college admissions tests. 

13.4 Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Technical Education Act 

The reauthorization of the Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Technical Education 
Act (Perkins) is an important component of high school reform. Career and technical 
education can bridge the transition between high school and postsecondary activities 
by providing students with real-world skills to better prepare for the 21st century 
workplace. In particular, the Perkins reauthorization should improve the academic 
rigor of career and technical education for students. To this end, Governors support 
increased Federal funding for Perkins’ programs. 

13.4.1 State Leadership. Governors support the strong role for State leadership 
in Perkins. This role can only be maintained with adequate resources for adminis- 
tration, leadership, and innovation. Governors oppose any reduction in the Federal 
commitment to fund and support this important State role. 

13.4.2 Federal and State Alignment. The goals and objectives of career and 
technical education should align with other Federal education and workforce devel- 
opment programs to promote lifelong learning opportunities, work readiness, and 
school readiness. Furthermore, Governors believe that career and technical edu- 
cation programs must complement the academic mission of the No Child Left Be- 
hind (NCLB) Act. In recognizing the importance of coordination and alignment 
among different Federal programs. Governors support aligning Perkins with NCLB 
and eliminating duplicative reporting requirements fulfilled by NCLB. 

13.4.3 State Flexibility. Congress should maintain and enhance the flexibility to 
fashion career and technical education programs to meet each unique State situa- 
tion. Governors support continuing and enhancing the flexibility currently allowed 
under Perkins, such as allowing States to determine the allocation of funds between 
secondary and postsecondary institutions. Congress also should give States the au- 
thority to combine Tech Prep with Basic State Grants. 

13.4.4 State Accountability. Federal policy should continue to recognize the crit- 
ical State role of determining and setting performance standards and other meas- 
ures to ensure student success in career and technical education programs. Gov- 
ernors support the use of State determined accountability measures. 

13.4.5 Paperwork Reduction; State Plans. Governors recognize the important 
objectives sought by the different provisions within Perkins. However, Governors be- 
lieve that States should be able to file a single unified plan to substantially reduce 
the paperwork burden on State agencies and to increase collaboration between Per- 
kins’ programs. 

13.4.6 Data Collection and Maintenance. Governors recognize the importance 
of having reliable and useful data to measure student performance in career and 
technical education programs. Congress should allot additional Federal resources to 
develop, maintain, or support State data systems to comply with Perkins. To this 
end. Congress must cover any increase in the cost of administering or implementing 
new federally mandated data requirements. 

13.5 Higher Education Act of 1965 

It is essential that postsecondary institutions keep pace with the ever-chan^ng 
global economy and reforms implemented in elementary and secondary education. 
While the Higher Education Act of 1965 expanded opportunities for students, reform 
to the larger postsecondary system has been slow and graduation rates remain rel- 
atively stagnant. In this new economy and era of education reform, now is the time 
to reform postsecondary education by increasing relevance and rigor, accountability, 
linkages with K-12 education and the workplace, and by expanding financial aid to 
students of all ages. Governors urge the 109th Congress to reauthorize HEA and 
to strengthen the State-Federal partnership in postsecondary education to serve the 
Nation well into the 21st century. 

13.5.1 Higher Education Act Principles. HEA provides the statutory frame- 
work for a wide range of student financial assistance that enables expanded access 
by all students to higher education institutions; ensures affordability for low- and 
moderate-income families; and provides for Federal programs to strengthen grad- 
uate education, minority-serving institutions, and international education. Gov- 
ernors recommend the following principles for HEA reauthorization. 

• Support State strategies to improve enrollment and completion of postsecondary 
education. 

• Make college more affordable for students. 

• Simplify forms for the complex program of student financial assistance. 

• Align HEA with other Federal education programs, including increased account- 
ability in the system. 
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• Recognize the growing need for services and supports for nontraditional stu- 
dents to be successful. 

13.5.2 College Affordability for All Students. The Nation’s Governors recog- 
nize the vital importance of financial aid programs to make college education more 
affordable for students, including part-time and nontraditional students. In addition, 
Governors support a strong Federal commitment to ensure affordability through 
both Federal grant aid and loan programs. Congress should work to ensure that 
Federal higher education assistance substantially defrays education costs. Gov- 
ernors also appreciate that student loan consolidation provides students with an- 
other mechanism to address college affordability. 

13.5.3 Student Loan Financing Loophole. Congress should permanently close 
the student loan financing loophole and reinvest those savings into other Federal 
education programs. The closure of the loophole will save taxpayers money while ex- 
panding opportunity and support for students. 

13.5.4 Pell Grants for Students. Governors recognize the value of need-based 
financial aid programs, such as Pell grants. Governors are concerned with the his- 
torical inadequate funding of Pell grants to provide the meiximum allowable awards 
to eligible students and believe that Congress should consider raising the Pell grant 
maximum. Governors believe that the Federal Government should review the Pell 
grant program to ensure that the purchasing value of this grant has not diminished 
over time. Congress should also fund an enhanced Pell grant for those students 
graduating in the top 10 percent of their high school class for the first 2 years of 
college, as long as there is no reduction in the total number or size of grants award- 
ed to other Pell Grant recipients. 

The Pell grant program should be modernized to reflect the varied needs of to- 
day’s high school and postsecondary school students, including independent students 
and those attending less than half-time. Governors also support extension of Pell 
grants for students whose educational pursuits extend beyond the typical calendar 
year. Pell grant eligibility should extend to summer classes and mid-term classes 
to allow these students to pursue their studies throughout the year, if possible. 

13.5.5 Leveraging Educational Assistance Partnerships. Congress should ex- 
pand the Federal investment in the LEAP program to continue to spur State invest- 
ments into need-based grant aid, merit scholarships for needy students, and need- 
based scholarship programs in specialized areas. The LEAP program represents an 
excellent Federal-State partnership to support and encourage eligible students to at- 
tend and stay in college. To better enable States to compete for these funds. Con- 
gress should add more flexibility to allow local and private fund matches to be 
counted towards the State maintenance-of-effort. 

13.5.6 Form and Program Simplification. Governors believe that the current 
Federal, State, and private student financial assistance programs have provided un- 
precedented opportunities for students in America. However, the array of Federal, 
State, and private scholarships, grants, loans, tax breaks, and work-study programs 
presents a complex and often confusing set of choices for students. The reauthoriza- 
tion of HEA should require coordination and collaboration between Federal Agencies 
to simplify the application process and forms, to utilize information technologies to 
facilitate navigation among the many choices and opportunities, and to strengthen 
the role of state-based guarantee agencies in the financial aid process. Additional 
transparency and education about the Pell grant award process, as well as other 
programs of financial aid, should be encouraged. 

Moreover, Governors believe that the administrative burdens and excessive regu- 
lations associated with the Federal student financial aid process must be substan- 
tially improved for students, institutions of higher education, and States. 

13.5.7 Postsecondary Accountability. Accountability of higher education insti- 
tutions is an important issue for Governors, and the Federal Government should 
defer to the States’ leadership in this area. For this reason. Congress should require 
greater accountability from postsecondap' institutions as defined by the State. Post- 
secondary institutions should strive to improve the retention and completion of all 
enrolled students and to increase postsecondary attainment. For this reason. Gov- 
ernors support the State development of clear, significant, and measurable goals for 
postsecondary institutions. 

13.5.8 Accountability for Teacher and School Leader Preparation Pro- 
grams. HEA reauthorization should strengthen the Federal-State partnership for 
the preparation, training, and professional development of the next generation of 
the Nation’s teachers and school leaders. Governors have taken the lead in their 
States advocating stricter standards for teacher preparation and performance. Gov- 
ernors urge the Federal Government to defer setting national standards, and in- 
stead allow States to give their own teacher preparation programs an opportunity 
to demonstrate their effectiveness. However, Congress should support and build on 
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State reforms to expand accountability for teacher preparation programs and to 
align NCLB standards with HE A Title II programs. 

13.5.9 Coordination with Workforce Programs. An educated workforce is an 
essential element of a State’s success in the new economy, and effective postsec- 
ondary education is a key factor for a successful economic development program 
today. Congress should strengthen the ties between postsecondary institutions and 
workforce programs by coordinating programs at the U.S. Department of Labor and 
the U.S. Department of Education that address workforce training and preparation. 

13.5.10 Access for Nontraditional Students. Governors recognize the diversity 
of today’s postsecondary students. Governors support the removal of barriers within 
the financial aid systems that make it difficult for part-time, financially inde- 
pendent, or nontraditional students to qualify for financial aid. 

13.5.11 Loan Forgiveness for Teaehers. Governors support congressional ef- 
forts to expand student loan forgiveness for teachers, specifically those teachers 
working in hard-to-staff schools, including schools identified as in need of improve- 
ment, or those teachers working in critical shortage areas, such as special education, 
math, reading, and science. 

13.5.12 Encouraging Families to Save for Their Children’s Higher Edu- 
cation. Governors have taken the initiative in establishing college savings plans in 
their States that increase affordability of a postsecondary education for middle-in- 
come families. These programs should be supported and encouraged in the reauthor- 
ization of HEA according to the following principles of a Federal-State partnership. 

• College savings incentives at the Federal level should be designed to simulate 
and complement, rather than preempt, similar policy initiatives by States and pub- 
lic and private higher education institutions. 

• Congress should strive to simplify the tax code as it relates to college savings 
and tax credits wherever possible. An overly complex system can dissuade those 
most in need of financial aid from pursuing it. 

• Reduced revenue resulting from tax incentives for savings for higher education 
should not lead to reductions in other vital Federal higher education programs. 

Related Policies 

ECW-5, Great Expectations: The Importance of Rigorous Education Standards 
and K-12/Postsecondary Alignment 

ECW-12, Building Successful Literacy Initiatives 

ECW-15, Principles of Federal Preschool-College (P-16) Alignment 

Time limited (effective Winter Meeting 2005-Winter Meeting 2007). 
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Meeting 2001, Winter Meeting 2003, and Winter Meeting 2005 (formerly Poliey HR- 
44). 


ECW-15. Principles of Federal Preschool-College (P-16) Alignment 
15.1 Preamble 

In the 109th Congress, three of the five major education laws — Head Start, the 
Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Technical Education Act (Perkins), and the Higher 
Education Act (HEA) — are scheduled for reauthorization. Congress recently reau- 
thorized the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA) and is expected to 
review the No Child Left Behind (NCLB) Act in the next several years. Given the 
confluence of these significant education reauthorizations. Congress should take this 
unprecedented opportunity and make every effort to align the Federal education 
laws, as well as support State efforts to create an educational continuum from pre- 
school through college, commonly referred to as P-16 alignment. 

The Nation’s Governors have taken the lead in recognizing each States funda- 
mental responsibility for a seamless progression in education for citizens from pre- 
school through college and into lifelong learning. Governors are leading efforts to 
oversee the integration of early childhood, elementary, secondary, and postsecondary 
education, including creating and strengthening statewide P-16 councils or other 
collaborative efforts. Governors are also leading efforts to better monitor and assess 
student success throughout their education experience. Recognition of the need for 
a seamless educational system is important in fashioning education policies at the 
Federal, State, and local level. 

Congress should align Federal education laws so that legislation relates, supports, 
and builds upon each other. Federal education laws should no longer be silos of as- 
sistance providing support or opportunities to limited populations. Federal and 
State education reform must be systemic, coordinated, and aligned for student 
needs. 
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Federal P-16 alignment is not a one-size-fits-all mandate — it is the alignment of 
existing and future Federal laws. If the Federal Government has issued a law, such 
as IDEA, then other Federal education laws should coordinate, support, and relate 
to IDEA. If the Federal Government has not preempted State or local rule on an 
issue. Congress should refrain from establishing any Federal mandates to ensure 
maximum State and local flexibility to create P-16 systems. To achieve this goal, 
Congress must provide States with greater flexibility and authority to align edu- 
cation systems and standards. 

Alignment of Federal P-16 laws will ultimately improve education for students of 
all ages by eliminating unnecessary government bureaucracy, reducing costly dupli- 
cation, aligning academic rigor and preparation, expanding systemwide account- 
ability, and promoting flexibility for innovation. For these reasons, Governors be- 
lieve that the following principles of Federal P-16 alignment should be incorporated 
in the reauthorizations of Head Start, NCLB, Perkins, HEA, IDEA, and related reg- 
ulations and laws. 

15.2 Principles of Federal P-16 Alignment 

• Align Federal data reporting requirements. The U.S. Department of Edu- 
cation and related agencies should coordinate and simplify efforts to collect data 
from States and localities. Aligned Federal data reporting requirements can support 
State data systems, simplify data collection, and reduce duplication. Existing Fed- 
eral data sets should be comparable from age-to-age and state-to-state. Duplication 
should be eliminated by Congress. The cost of any federally mandated data report- 
ing requirements, including systems and personnel, should be fully covered by the 
Federal Government. 

• Support state efforts to build the data eapacity to track student 
progress from early childhood through postsecondary school or the work- 
force. Exemplary state data systems provide student-level information for account- 
ability purposes, improve teaching and learning, and inform resource allocation deci- 
sions. 

• Increase and align academic rigor for all students. Academic rigor should 
be increased across grades to ensure that students complete high school and prepare 
for college or work. All students benefit from the completion of more rigorous 
coursework. 

• Align educational systems. Federal laws should support State alignment of 
standards across grades and education settings. Federal early education programs 
should be aligned with school readiness requirements for kindergarten, and high 
school standards should be aligned with requirements for postsecondary education 
and work activities. As a result, preschool children will be better prepared for kin- 
dergarten and high school students will be better prepared to be successful in col- 
lege or work. 

• Expand educational options and delivery methods for all students. Stu- 
dents learn in a variety of formats, methods, and settings. Federal education policy 
should support students’ diverse learning needs as determined by States. 

• Support state-level P-16 accountability systems. Exemplary state-level P- 
16 accountability systems hold all levels of the education system accountable for stu- 
dent progress and achievement. While NCLB placed new accountability require- 
ments on K-12 education, factors influencing success in other grades remain largely 
unchanged in Federal education law. Teacher training, early education, and aca- 
demic rigor in vocational education programs are factors that impact the success of 
students, teachers, and school leaders in elementary and secondary education. Pub- 
lic reporting of information will also help to empower parents, students, the public, 
and decisionmakers to evaluate education in their communities. 

• Expand gubernatorial authority to coordinate Federal education funds. 
Governors should be given greater authority to coordinate Federal funds within edu- 
cation programs and across grade levels to create aligned P-16 systems to better 
serve students’ unique and diverse needs. 

• Support State efforts to create P-16 educational systems; oppose a one- 
size-fits-all Federal education system. P-16 alignment is complex and unique to 
each State. The Federal Government should recognize differences among States and 
support State innovation to create P-16 education systems, as well as refrain from 
setting any broad sweeping Federal mandates on States. Congress should support 
the State creation of strong P-16 councils and other collaborative efforts, as well as 
the development of State databases to collect longitudinal data on students’ aca- 
demic progress throughout the P-16 system. 

• Centralize educational governance with Governors. Governors are the 
chief executive officers of States and are responsible for the education of their citi- 
zens. Unfortunately, Federal laws and regulations sometimes undermine, dilute, or 
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create barriers to State efforts to align education programming. Congress should 
recognize and reinforce Governors’ authority over education in their States. 

Related Policies 

ECW-2, Education Reform 

ECW-3 An Active, Knowledgeable Citizenry 

ECW-4, Head Start: Strengthening Collahoration 

ECW-5, Great Expectations: The Importance of Rigorous Education Standards 
and K-12/Postsecondary Alignment 
ECW-7, Child Care and Early Education 
ECW-8, Individuals with Disabilities Education Act 
ECW-12, Building Successful Literacy Initiatives 

ECW-13, High School Reform: Aligning Secondary and Postsecondary Education 
ECW-14, Public Charter Schools 

Time limited (effective 'Winter Meeting 2005-Winter Meeting 2007). 

Adopted Winter Meeting 2005. 

Joan Wodiska, Director, Education, Early Childhood and Workforce Committee, 
444 North Capitol Street, NW Suite 267, Washington, D.C. 20001, (202) 624-5361 
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The Chairman. You mentioned that some of the legislators are 
here. Is your Chairman of Senate or House Education here? Raise 
your hand if you are. 

[Laughter.] 

Governor Sebelius. I did not see them as I looked around. 

The Chairman. The only reason I mention that is because the 
Wyoming Chairman of Education is here. 

Governor Sebelius. I know they are here in Washington, but I 
do not know that they are here in the room. 

The Chairman. He has been standing patiently in the back, and 
since we are short on seats, I would invite him to come up and 
have a seat up here in the front. And if any of the other Chairmen 
of Education from any of the States are here, you are welcome to 
come up and join us too. 

Governor Fletcher. 

STATEMENT OF HON. ERNIE FLETCHER, GOVERNOR OF KEN- 
TUCKY, ON BEHALF OF THE NATIONAL GOVERNORS ASSO- 
CIATION 

Governor Fletcher. Chairman Enzi, Senator Alexander, Senator 
Isakson, it is good to be with you. Thank you for this kind invita- 
tion and the honor. Certainly it is good to see Senator Isakson 
here. We spent some time together on the Education Committee on 
the House side, and I want to congratulate you for being here. 

I also want to recognize Secretary Spellings and Secretary Chao. 
Secretary Spellings will be visiting us in May in Kentucky, and 
Secretary Chao, I want to thank her for the work on WIA Plus. 
That will give States the flexibility to use workforce money to sup- 
port economic development and create more jobs, and also thanks 
for her leadership as a great Kentuckian as well as a great Sec- 
retary. 

It is good to join Governor Sebelius here, and as she discussed. 
Governors are eager to align preschool through college education 
systems to ensure that America remains competitive. To promote 
this concept in Kentucky I have reorganized our education cabinet, 
bringing together all education and workforce development entities 
to make lifelong learning seamless and more effective. With me 
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today I have Secretary Virginia Fox, who is Secretary of Education 
in Kentucky. 

We all recognize that high schools are our Nation’s front line in 
the battle to strengthen America’s global competitiveness, and ac- 
knowledge that education is economic development. Without ques- 
tion, high school completion is essential not only for postsecondary 
education, but also for work readiness and lifelong learning. 

Too many of our Nation’s youth are dropping out of high school 
and too many high school graduates are unprepared for the de- 
mands of postsecondary education, and they are unprepared for the 
21st century workplace. 

The Achieve Board and Achieve, Inc. and the NGA have devel- 
oped data profiles indicating that nationally only 68 out of 100 stu- 
dents will graduate from high school on time. Furthermore, those 
numbers drop significantly when we look at the college success 
rates. Nationwide only 18 of those 68 high school graduates will 
complete college within 6 years. As such. Governors are working to 
improve the high school experience to ensure that our students are 
ready to earn and learn well beyond graduation day. 

NGA, with Chairman Governor Mark Warner, launched an ini- 
tiative entitled Redesigning the American High School. This was 
done in partnership with the Wallace Foundation and four other 
national organizations. The NGA developed several publications in- 
cluding “Getting it Done,” and “Ten Steps to a State Action Agen- 
da” to provide Governors with concrete strategies to redesign their 
high schools. In addition the NGA is convening six town hall meet- 
ings to listen to student suggestions to improve high schools. 

The 2005 Summit on High Schools drew nearly 50 Governors, 
Secretary Spellings, Senator Bingaman, and 2 members of the 
House. And Governors returned to their States with high school ac- 
tion plans in hand, and the NGA and its five-partner foundation 
announced a $42 million initiative to help States with this imple- 
mentation. 

Governors would like to partner with Congress and the Adminis- 
tration to accelerate our high school redesign action plans. Let me 
point out some specific actions, how we might work with Congress 
to accomplish that. 

First, States are connecting classroom work to real life problems 
and are improving connections to postsecondary education. Con- 
gress can support State reform by lifting burdensome reporting re- 
quirements and allowing Governors greater flexibility to coordinate 
funds to serve unique student needs better. The Perkins Act will 
assist in this endeavor. Career and technical education can bridge 
the transition between high school and postsecondary education by 
providing students with real world skills to better prepare them for 
the modern workplace. 

Next, States are expanding opportunities that increase rigor and 
relevance for high school students. Congressional support to ex- 
pand opportunities for students to participate in advanced place- 
ment, international baccalaureate, industry certification programs, 
distant learning, and the State scholars program will help us im- 
plement dual enrollment programs. One vehicle for this support is 
through tuition assistance program modification and flexibility. 
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In addition, States are developing new targeted recruitment in- 
centives to attract and retain teachers and principals. Additional 
Federal flexibility and incentives would further this critical work 
by expanding professional development and piloting alternative 
teacher compensation models. We additionally believe that perma- 
nently expanding loan forgiveness from 5,000 to 17,500 will facili- 
tate the recruitment of teachers in the critical shortage areas and 
hard-to-staff schools. 

Also States are investing more resources into need-based aid to 
make college an option. We ask that you consider raising the max- 
imum Pell grant award and provide new flexibility to respond to 
students’ needs including extending eligibility beyond the typical 
calendar year. In addition, student financial aid guidelines should 
be better revised to better serve working adults. 

Finally, States are improving college and work-readiness assess- 
ments in high school, and we encourage consultation with States 
on any Federal expansion of testing, and to continue to respect 
States’ responsibility and authority regarding education. Maximum 
flexibility in designing State accountability systems including test- 
ing and other assessments is critical to preserve the unique balance 
involving Federal funding, local control of education, and State re- 
sponsibility for statewide reform. 

In closing. Governors hope to forge a new FederaFState partner- 
ship that strengthens State ingenuity and innovation. Every child, 
every teacher, every school and every State is unique. Our Nation 
must not fail to provide students with a foundation for lifelong 
learning. The cost to our children and our Nation is too high. 

The Nation’s Governors stand ready to work with you to create 
a common vision to support lifelong learning and to redesign our 
Nation’s high schools. 

Thank you for this opportunity. 

[The prepared statement of Governor Fletcher follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Ernie Fletcher 

Good morning Chairman Enzi, Senator Kennedy, and members of the committee. 
I am Ernie Fletcher, Governor of the Commonwealth of Kentucky, and I’d like to 
thank you for the invitation to testify on behalf of the Nation’s governors regarding 
lifelong education. As Governor Sebelius has discussed, governors are eager to align 
preschool-college education systems to promote lifelong learning and to ensure 
American business and workers can remain competitive. 

High schools are our Nation’s front line in the battle to restore America’s global 
competitiveness. High school completion is the first step in the earnings and skill 
ladder and the bridge to postsecondary education, work readiness, and lifelong 
learning. 


A CALL TO ACTION 

For more than a century, our Nation’s high schools fulfilled this task and pre- 
pared students for good jobs at decent wages. As you already heard from Secretary 
Spellings, the legacy of our Nation’s high schools is in jeopardy — too many of our 
Nation’s youth are dropping out of high school and too many high school graduates 
are unprepared for the demands of postsecondary education or work. 

Three out of ten students who enter high school do not graduate. Four out of ten 
who graduate lack the skills and knowledge required to go to college or succeed in 
the workforce. Five out of ten who go to college do not finish.^ 


1 National Center for Public Policy and Higher Education, Policy Alert: The Educational Pipe- 
line: Big Investments, Big Returns (San Jose, Calif.: National Center for Public Policy and High- 
er Education, 2004), at http: ! / www.highereducation.org I reports I pipeline / pipeline.pdf 
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Our high school students’ lack of preparation has serious implications for our 
economy and prosperity. Every year taxpayers pay $1 billion to $2 billion to fund 
remedial education to students at public universities and colleges.^ Shortfalls in 
basic skills cost businesses, colleges and under-prepared high school graduates, as 
much as $16 billion annually in lost productivity and remedial costs. ^ 

Our Nation has a powerful incentive to plug the leaks in the education pipeline. 
In the next decade, two-thirds of new jobs will require some postsecondary edu- 
cation beyond a high school degree. To be competitive and create the conditions for 
strong economic growth, States need to help all their residents increase their skills 
and be prepared for lifelong learning. Much is at stake. 

NGA “redesigning THE AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL” 

Governors are working to improve the high school experience to ensure that our 
students are ready to earn and learn well beyond graduation day. Under the leader- 
ship of NGA’s Chairman, Virginia Governor Mark Warner, NGA launched an initia- 
tive — “Redesigning the American High School” — to spur State action and system- 
ically change high schools. As part of the Chairman’s initiative, NGA: 

• Convened governors advisors from over 30 States to develop an understanding 
of the diverse problems in high schools and increased awareness of promising State 
best practices; 

• Developed several publications such as Getting it Done: Ten Steps to a State Ac- 
tion Agenda to provide governors with concrete strategies to begin redesigning their 
high schools; and 

• Convened town hall meetings in Cleveland, Ohio, Conway, Arkansas and Nor- 
folk, Virginia to listen to students’ suggestions on what governors can do to improve 
their State’s high schools. Three additional town hall meetings are scheduled to take 
place in Baton Rouge, Louisiana; Portland, Maine; and Des Moines, Iowa. 

As a result of these efforts 26 governors made high school reform a priority in 
this year’s State of the State addresses. 

2005 NATIONAL EDUCATION SUMMIT ON HIGH SCHOOL 

Most recently, NGA and Achieve convened the 2005 National Education Summit 
on High Schools. The summit addressed such core high school reform issues as 
strengthening high school graduation requirements, expanding options and supports 
for students to achieve higher standards, improving teaching and principal leader- 
ship, and strengthening high school and college data and accountability systems. 

An Action Agenda for Improving America’s High Schools was released at the sum- 
mit. The publication provides States with a framework to build their high school 
agendas. The framework calls for: 

• Restoring Value to the High School Diploma by anchoring high school aca- 
demic standards in the real world; upgrading high school coursework, and creating 
college and work ready tests. 

• Redesigning High Schools by reorganizing low-performing high schools first; 
expanding school options in all communities; and providing support to low-per- 
forming schools. 

• Giving High School Students the Excellent Teachers and Principals 
They Need by improving teacher knowledge and skills; providing incentives to re- 
cruit and keep teachers where they are needed most, and developing and supporting 
strong principal leadership. 

• Setting Goals, Measuring Progress, and Holding High Schools and Col- 
lege Accountable by strengthening high school accountability, intervening in low- 
performing high schools, and strengthening postsecondary accountability. 

• Streamlining and Improving Education Governance by building a strong- 
er working relationship between elementary, secondary and postsecondary edu- 
cation. 


2 David Breneman and William Haarlow, Remediation in Higher Education (Washington, D.C.: 
Thomas B. Fordham Foundation, July 1998); and Ronald Phipps, College Remediation: What It 
Is, What It Costs, What’s at Stake (Washington, D.C.: Institute for Higher Education Policy, De- 
cember 1998.) An Action Agenda for Improving America’s High Schools: 2005 National Edu- 
cation Summit on High School (Washington, D.C., February 2005). 

^ Jay P.Greene, The Cost of Remedial Education: How Much Michigan Pays When Students 
Fail to Learn Basic Skills (Midland, Mich: Mackinac Center for Public Policy, 2000). An Action 
Agenda for Improving America’s High Schools: 2005 National Education Summit on High School 
(Washington, D.C., February 2005). 
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Nearly 60 governors took part in the Summit, which marked the fifth time since 
1989 that governors, CEOs and education leaders gathered to address the urgent 
needs of America’s educational system. 

HIGH SCHOOL REFORM “GETTING IT DONE” 

At the close of the NGA Winter Meeting and High School Summit, governors re- 
turned to their States with high school action plans in hand. Some governors will 
take immediate action to expand college-level learning opportunities in high schools, 
or fund supports to help students pass their high school exit exam. Other governors 
will develop long-term plans for aligning high school standards with the expecta- 
tions of employers or universities to ensure that high quality teachers and prin- 
cipals teach in the neediest high schools. 

To ensure that “Redesigning the American High School” became a reality, NGA 
and five partner foundations — the Bill and Melinda Gates Foundation, the Michael 
and Susan Dell Foundation, The Wallace Foundation, The Prudential Foundation 
and the State Farm Foundation — joined forces and announced a $42 million initia- 
tive to translate Summit discussions into State action to help States create and im- 
plement policy strategies to improve graduation and college-readiness rates. In addi- 
tion, NGA’s Center is also exploring partnerships with the GE Fund, Ewing Marion 
Kauffman Foundation, The Lumina Foundation, and the Bell South Foundation. 
This month, NGA released a Request for Proposals to all States interested in cre- 
ating a high school redesign agenda. 

NGA HIGH SCHOOL REFORM RECOMMENDATIONS 

Governors would like to partner with Congress and the Administration to accel- 
erate our high school redesign action plans. Governors are leading innovative high 
school redesign across the Nation. Let me point to several specific ways that States 
are reforming high schools and how Federal policy can help spur State innovation 
and best practices: 

• States are creating different high school models that strengthen stu- 
dent relationships with adults; connect classroom work to real-life prob- 
lems; and improve connections to postsecondary education. 

• Congress can support State reform by lifting burdensome reporting require- 
ments and allowing Governors greater flexibility to coordinate funds. Congress 
should provide greater gubernatorial authority to coordinate Federal funds 
within education programs and across grade levels to better serve students’ 
unique and diverse needs. 

• The Senate’s recent action to reauthorize and improve the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act will assist in this endeavor. Perkins is an important component of 
high school reform. Career and technical education can bridge the transition be- 
tween high school and postsecondary education by providing students with real- 
world skills to better prepare for the 21st century workplace. Perkins should im- 
prove the academic rigor and preparation of career and technical education for 
all students. 

• States are expanding high school opportunities that increase rigor and 
relevance of high school for all students. 

• During the reauthorization of HEA and WIA, Congress should support ex- 
panded opportunities for students to participate in advanced placement, inter- 
national baccalaureate, early college, industry certification programs, distance- 
learning, and the State Scholars Program. State innovation can be further sup- 
ported by providing greater flexibility in student financial aid eligibility require- 
ments. Congress should also encourage and provide incentives to States to cre- 
ate dual enrollment programs that permit students to obtain college-level cred- 
its or provide the opportunity to earn an industry-recognized credential while 
still in secondary school. 

• States are developing new targeted recruitment incentives to attract 
teachers where they are needed most, and provide support to retain them. 
States are also working to improve principal recruitment, preparation, and 
professional development. 

• Congress should provide additional flexibility and incentives to support this 
critical work by expanding professional development and piloting alternative 
teacher compensation models. Loan forgiveness should be permanently ex- 
panded from $5,000 to $17,500 to recruit teachers into critical shortage areas 
and hard-to-staff schools. 

• States are developing more rigorous standards for teacher preparation 
and performance. Governors are committed to improving high school stu- 
dents’ academic proficiency with stronger teaching. 
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• Congress can encourage State innovation and continuous improvement by de- 
ferring national one-size-fits-all benchmarks and allowing States time to refine 
their teacher preparation programs. In addition, Congress should work with 
Governors during HEA reauthorization to expand State accountability for teach- 
er preparation programs to align with the rigorous requirements of NCLB. 

• States are investing more resources into need based aid to make col- 
lege an option. 

• Federal policies to increase preparation and learning opportunities should be 
matched with additional flexihility and affordability in higher education. To 
help make college more affordable, Congress should consider raising the max- 
imum Pell grant award and provide new flexihility to respond to students’ 
needs, including extending eligibility beyond the typical calendar year. In addi- 
tion, student financial aid guidelines should he revised to better serve non-tradi- 
tional students and working adults. These reforms should be enacted in HEA. 

• States are improving college and work-readiness assessments in high 
schools. 

• Across the country, Governors have made considerable progress to institute 
State-based accountability in K-12 education. Governors are also working hard 
to implement NCLB, which expanded high school accountability by requiring 
States to test students at least once in grades 10-12. 

• Governors urge Congress to closely consult with States on any Federal expan- 
sion of testing and to continue to respect Governors’ authority over education. 
Any costs associated with federally-mandated testing or Federal reporting on 
State exams must be completely covered by the Federal Government. Maximum 
flexibility in designing State accountability systems, including testing and other 
assessments, is critical to preserve the unique balance involving Federal fund- 
ing, local control of education, and State responsibility for systemwide reform. 
Meiximum flexibility in State testing will also help improve how students are 
assessed for academic proficiency and postsecondary readiness. 

CONCLUSION 

Working with businesses, education leaders, parents and students, governors un- 
derstand the unique challenges our Nation faces in redesigning high schools. Gov- 
ernors also understand how much State flexibility is required to develop and imple- 
ment meaningful solutions. There are no easy answers. Every child, every teacher, 
every school, and every State is different. Governors hope to forge a new Federal- 
State partnership that strengthens State ingenuity and innovation. 

Our Nation must not fail to provide students with the foundation for lifelong 
learning — the cost to our children and our Nation is too high. The Nation’s gov- 
ernors stand ready to work with you to create a common vision to support lifelong 
learning and redesign our Nation’s high schools. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

I really appreciate the two Governors completely rearranging 
their schedule so that they could be here today. You realize that 
by being here you become our State experts on education, and we 
will be directing a lot of questions — besides the ones that we do 
when we get to the question part — to you, because as Governor 
Sebelius said, you are the laboratories for education. None of it 
happens at the Federal level. I thank both of you for going to that 
special effort. 

Before we start questions we will get the rest of the testimony 
here though. 

Mr. Gunderson. 

STATEMENT OF STEVE GUNDERSON, DIRECTOR, 
WASHINGTON OFFICE, THE GREYSTONE GROUP 

Mr. Gunderson. Mr. Chairman, Senator Alexander, Senator 
Isakson, I feel like I am coming home to friends both in terms of 
colleagues on the panel and the staff that is supporting you be- 
cause I have had the privilege of working with so many of you for 
so long on the education and training issues of our country. 
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The jobs revolution is to date a silent revolution. The media do 
not cover it. Our citizens do not recognize it. The business commu- 
nity only sporadically is concerned about it. Thus, policymakers 
have not made it a national priority. It is my hope that with your 
leadership, Mr. Chairman, we might engage in a national conversa- 
tion leading to a national understanding and commitment of pre- 
paring workers for the future workforce and workplace. 

As the Nation considers proposals to reform and save Social Se- 
curity, I would like to recall two key elements that are not being 
discussed. We talk of the Social Security Fund spending more 
money than it takes in starting in 2017 or 2018, but a full 10 years 
before that, in 2008, the baby boom generation begins retiring. 

Second, consider the impact education attainment, workforce 
skills, good jobs and good wages would have on extending the sol- 
vency of this fund. If we can double or triple salaries, we double 
or triple the contributions into Social Security solvency. 

Three factors, demographics, workplace skill demands, and the 
global economy are combining to create a jobs revolution. Any of 
these factors is a dramatic transition. Combined, they are nothing 
less than a revolution. 

Baby boomers are leaving, but there is no one to replace them. 
By 2030 some 76 million baby boomers will have retired, while only 
46 million of Generation X and Y will have entered the workplace. 
Meanwhile, we are changing the face of the American workforce. 
By 2010 blacks will increase by 21 percent and hispanics by 43 per- 
cent. Until we provide them with equal education attainment this 
is just another false hope. 

Second, the workplace itself is changing. The average worker 
today entering the workplace will have 10 to 14 careers in their 
lifetime, as you have mentioned. 

Third, the global economy. We see India graduating twice as 
many students from college as America, while China is expected to 
graduate three times as many, and that is only half the story. 
Forty-two percent of the students in China earn undergraduate de- 
grees in science and engineering compared to 5 percent in the 
United States. What else can you call it but a revolution? 

We need also today to recognize that the workplace is requiring 
higher and higher skills, and thus an increasing number of individ- 
uals are unwilling to even seek employment knowing they will face 
rejection. For the past 3 consecutive months the civilian labor force 
participation rate in America has been 65.8 percent, the lowest 
since 1988. 

In our book The Jobs Revolution, my colleagues. Bob Jones, 
Kathryn Scanland and I make three points challenging both polit- 
ical parties. We agree with the Republicans that one cannot stop 
the emerging global economy and we should not try. But we agree 
with the Democrats that one cannot transition to a knowledge- 
based global economy on the cheap. Third, while post-high school 
education used to be an opportunity, it is today a necessity. We 
must change our public educational commitment from K-12 to P- 
14 or beyond, as our Governors have suggested. 

As you consider various suggestions, let me just quickly highlight 
two or three. 
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Prepare America’s workforce for the 21st century. It begins with 
basic academic skills, but it must connect academics and career 
skills. 

Second, connect the programs. Today we are faced with dis- 
jointed programs and turf battles over money and responsibility. 

Third, recognize the importance of a mobile workforce to have 
employer-recognized, industry-based certificates that will be mov- 
ing with them across the Nation. 

Fourth, promote a regional response. We have seen in recent 
days, in recent weeks, in recent years quite a battle between the 
President’s proposal to send most of the training dollars to the Gov- 
ernors and the Workforce Investment Board’s advocacy for max- 
imum local control. One compromise might be for regional strate- 
gies. I am impressed by how economic development and workforce 
investment strategies are more and more done not on a statewide 
and not on a local, but rather on a regional basis. 

In closing, let me close from the last words of our book. “We are 
growing desperate for leaders who will go beyond speeches to ac- 
tion. America has 5, maybe 7 years in which to radically revamp 
its fundamental assumptions about workforce development and 
then to act. Whatever is going to be done to prepare us for short- 
ages of workers and skills, increased global competition, disparities 
in achievement between ethnic American communities and tech- 
nology that changes while we sleep — whatever we are going to do, 
must be done now.” 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Gunderson follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Steve Gunderson 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am Steve Gunderson, a senior 
consultant with The Greystone Group, a strategic planning and research consulting 
firm based in Chicago, Grand Rapids, Michigan, and here in Washington, D.C. (Ar- 
lington, Virginia). I joined Greystone in 1996 after the 16-year privilege of rep- 
resenting Western Wisconsin in the U.S. Congress. During my congressional years 
I became, and have remained, passionately involved with national issues of edu- 
cation and job training. Many of your colleagues on both sides of the aisle, and 
many of the staff for this committee, are long-time friends and associates. So it is 
not only a high honor but also a real joy to be with you again. 

The jobs revolution now occurring in America is almost certain to have more im- 
pact on the economic, social, and cultural future of this Nation than any other single 
factor. Even so, it is to date a silent revolution. The media do not cover it, our citi- 
zens do not recognize it, the business community is only sporadically concerned 
about it, thus polic 3 unakers have not made it a national priority. It is my hope that, 
with your leadership, Mr. Chairman, we might begin a national conversation lead- 
ing to a national commitment to prepare our workforce and our workplace for the 
future. 

As the President, the Congress and the Nation consider proposals to reform and 
save Social Security, I’d like to recall two key facts that have been missing in this 
discussion. 

First, we talk of the Social Security Fund spending more money than it takes in 
starting in 2017 or 2018. But a full 10 years before that, in 2008, the baby boom 
generation begins retiring. This is a far more immediate crisis because 2008 is — 
in terms of budgets, proposals and action — upon us. 

Second, while we seek consensus on keeping Social Security solvent, consider the 
impact educational attainment, workforce skills, good jobs and good wages will have 
on extending the solvency of this fund. We could keep the system solvent much 
longer by lifting the incoming generation of workers’ skills and incomes. Americans 
without a high school diploma generally earn about $30,000 per year. If we can ex- 
tend their educational attainment and skills, we can reward them with incomes in 
the range of $65,000 with 2 years of postsecondary education, and $75,000 or more 
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on average with a college degree. They will then be contributing two to three times 
as much into Social Security, offsetting losses that will begin very soon. 

THE JOBS REVOLUTION 

Three factors — demographics, workplace skill demands, and the global economy — 
are combining to create a jobs revolution. Any one of these factors represents a dra- 
matic transition in our economy. Combined, they create nothing less than a revolu- 
tion. 

Look briefly at demographics. The primary reason we fear Social Security insol- 
vency is the changing demographics of our population. In 2008 the baby boomers 
begin retiring. In 2011 they begin qualifying for Medicare. But as baby boomers 
leave, no one is ready to replace them. By 2030, some 76 million baby boomers will 
have retired while only 46 million people in Generation X and Y enter the work- 
place. Our labor force will decline in real numbers. Meanwhile, we’re changing the 
face of America’s workers. Tomorrow’s workers are much more likely to be people 
of color — Hispanic, Black, and Asian. By 2010, Blacks in the workforce will increase 
by 21 percent and Hispanics will increase by 43 percent. The good news is that due 
to changing populations, minorities will be given a greater chance at success in the 
American economy than ever before. But the bad news is that, until we provide 
them with equal educational attainments, this is just another false promise. 

Second, the workplace itself is changing. Former Secretary of Education Richard 
Riley has said the top 10 occupations in 2010 have not even been created yet. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics tells us the average worker entering the workplace today 
is expected to have 10-14 careers in their lifetime. Flexibility rooted in the ability 
to learn and relearn, with in-demand skills — these are the keys to success in such 
a workplace. 

Third, the global economy is often misunderstood. “Outsourcing” is just one ele- 
ment of today’s global economy. Deloitte Research projects that, over the next 15 
years, 80 percent of workforce growth in North America, Europe, and Asia will occur 
among people over 50 years of age. On the other side of the globe we see India grad- 
uating twice as many students from college as America, while China is expected to 
graduate three times as many. And that’s only part of the story. Forty-two percent 
of students in China earn undergraduate degrees in science and engineering com- 
pared to 5 percent in the United States. 

Combine these dynamics with the emerging global, knowledge-based economy and 
one soon realizes the magnitude of change before us. What else could this be called 
but a “revolution.” 

THE NEED FOE LIFE-LONG LEARNING IS ALREADY PRESENT 

During 2004, we all rejoiced in the growth of 1.7 million jobs. Leading the way 
was professional and business services with 546,000 new jobs followed by 342,000 
new health care jobs. We ended the year with a 5.4 percent unemployment rate. 

But the reality is that, in today’s workplace, unemployment rates are no longer 
a reliable guide for the Nation’s economic health. It’s a legacy of the Great Depres- 
sion and offers little insight into either current or coming trends. We need, today, 
to reckon with a workplace requiring higher and higher skills and an increasing 
number of individuals unwilling to even seek employment knowing they will face 
rejection. For the past 3 consecutive months the civilian labor force participation 
rate in America has been 65.8 percent — the lowest since 1988. These numbers sug- 
gest that 34 percent of the American citizens have chosen not to seek private sector 
emplo 3 Tnent, many — perhaps most — because they’re convinced they lack skills need- 
ed to be hired. 

The Washington Post recently published a series on the vanishing middle class. 
The articles described the experiences of workers who thought they had done every- 
thing right: high school graduation, marriage, suburban life and a steady job at a 
local manufacturing plant. But when this plant was closed, they lost their future. 
Since 1967 we have lost 25 million factory workers in America. No wonder the cat- 
egory of “temporary workers” has increased five-fold over the past 2 decades, leaving 
millions of families without insurance, without pensions and without hope of a per- 
manent job. 


PUTTING THIS IN HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 

To understand the magnitude of change, we must recognize that in 1990 there 
was one Web site; today there are 50 million. We now expect as much change in 
the next 25 years as we’ve experienced in the last 100. 
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A “revolution” is a complete change, a re-organization, a transformation, an up- 
heaval. During America’s history we’ve had four experiences when economics and 
politics combined to change the way we live and work. They were: 

• The American Revolution — when patriots originally sought less economic inter- 
ference from Britain rather than a political revolution. 

• The Agricultural Revolution — when America decided to move west and feed a 
global constituency. 

• The Industrial Revolution — when America’s children left the farms and moved 
into the cities to work, and 

• The Information Revolution, based upon the creation of the microchip shortly 
after World War II. 

We are now living through a “Jobs Revolution” 3 delding seismic shifts in who 
works, when they work, where they work, how they work — even whether they work. 
History will record the first years of the 21st century as a jobs revolution. It will 
also recall what we did in response to these changes. 

THE WORKFORCE OF THE FUTURE 

Mr. Chairman, as you and your colleagues consider appropriate policies for tomor- 
row’s workforce, I encourage you to keep some data at your fingertips. 

• Of the 30 industrialized nations, the U.S. ranks first on the percentage of 45- 
64 year olds with high school diplomas. But we fell to 5th place for those in the 
35-44 age group with high school diplomas, and are down to 10th place for those 
between 25 to 34 age bracket with high school diplomas. We could wish the opposite 
were true. 

• Seventy-five percent of all “new jobs” will require some level of postsecondary 
education. The trend is against us. 

• The average job will last 3 to 5 years. After that, workers are dependent on 
flexibility and skills to find their next new job. 

• The Urban Institute reported that only 68 percent of those entering high school 
4 years ago have graduated; for communities of color the graduation rate is 50 per- 
cent. 

• Last fall, ACT released data showing that of those graduating from high school 
and planning for Technical College studies: 

• only 10.8 percent have achieved Science Readiness, 

• only 10.8 percent have achieved Math Readiness, and 

• only 36.4 percent have achieved English readiness. 

• Anthony Carnevale has suggested we are facing a skill shortage of 5.7 million 
by 2010 and 14 million 10 years later. 

Looking at the decade of employment change from 1992 to 2002, we see an actual 
decrease of 400,000 jobs requiring less than a high school education. Those with a 
high school diploma maintained their level of jobs (a 1 percent increase). But the 
demand for skills reflected in at least 2 years of postsecondary education became 
very evident. We witnessed a 2.4 million increase in jobs for workers with some col- 
lege education, a 2.2 million increase for those with 2 years of academic preparation 
beyond high school, and a 2.6 million increase in technical degree jobs. Combined, 
those with some level of post-high school education and training exceeded the 6.4 
million increase in jobs for those with a 4-year college degree. The message is clear. 
Not everyone needs a college degree to succeed in the future. But everyone does re- 
quire some level of post-high school education. We are moving to a P-14 concept 
in educational preparation for our citizens; this is reality. 

And here is one point at which unemployment statistics are instructive: Take any 
recent month. Those with less than a high school education had an unemployment 
rate almost IV 2 times the national average. On the other side of the equation, those 
with a college degree experienced an unemployment rate half the national average. 

POLICY CONSIDERATIONS 

I realize, Mr. Chairman and members, that there are many important issues on 
your Congressional agenda and your personal schedules. But it is my fervent hope 
that you will help our Nation avoid the deadly collision of workforce demographics 
and workplace skills already putting our economic future at risk — both within our 
own economy and in the knowledge-based global economy of the 21st century. 

In our book. The Jobs Revolution, my colleagues Bob Jones, Kathryn Scanland 
and I make three key points challenging both political parties. 

1. We agree with the Republicans that one can’t stop the emerging global econ- 
omy. And we shouldn’t try. 
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2. We agree with the Democrats that one cannot transition to a knowledge-hased 
global economy on the cheap. It will take a major commitment of public and private 
dollars, at all levels, to support this transition in the workforce and the workplace. 

3. Thus, while post-high school education used to be an opportunity, it is increas- 
ingly becoming a necessity. We must change our public educational commitment 
from K-12 to P-14. As the purpose of this hearing suggests, we must move toward 
a full understanding of and support for life-long learning. 

We don’t suggest this is exclusively a Federal responsibility. But we do ask for 
your leadership in communicating the crisis, in developing the strategies for a holis- 
tic response, and in designing Federal programs that encourage value-added partici- 
pation from all sectors. 

As you move through the many important legislative re-authorizations and the 
difficult decisions over budget and appropriations I hope you will consider the fol- 
lowing suggestions: 

1. Prepare America’s workforce for the 21st century. This begins with the basic 
skills. It moves towards a direct relationship between academics and career skills. 
It continues with programs promoting flexibility and mobility in the workforce. It 
creates a Nation of life-long learners. 

2. Connect the programs! I encourage one of you to consider introducing legisla- 
tion that reauthorizes the Workforce Investment Act (WIA), the Higher Education 
Act, and the Perkins Vocational Education Act in one unified piece of legislation. 
Today, we are faced with disjointed programs and turf battles over money and re- 
sponsibility. Yet the mission of these programs is totally connected within a strategy 
appropriate to the 21st century workforce. 

As you reauthorize these programs, find ways to bridge the gaps. Today, the High- 
er Education Act is the single most important tool in workforce training because of 
the student financial aid. Our problems in building cooperation between WIA and 
our Community Colleges is the disconnect that exists between the programs. WIA 
delivery must meet performance standards set by the Department of Labor while 
Community Colleges are financed by credit hours. No one’s to blame, but in this sit- 
uation it’s very difficult to achieve the cooperation we — and the local providers — 
seek. 

3. We need to design our training protocols in ways that support the increased 
mobility of our workers. We must move towards employer-recognized, industry- 
based certificates that will be recognized throughout the Nation. It is the best in- 
vestment we can make in the future employability of a worker. 

4. Promote a regional response. We’ve seen in recent years quite a battle between 
the President’s proposal to send most training dollars to the Governors and the 
Workforce Investment Board’s advocacy for maximum local control. One compromise 
might be incentives for regional strategies. I’m impressed by how many of our eco- 
nomic development and workforce investment strategies are now built upon regions. 
This is appropriate. In today’s world, economic development does not occur on either 
a statewide or a local community basis. It is done through regional economies. You 
should promote and encourage such thinking and cooperation. 

5. You must redesign unemployment insurance into some system of emplojnnent 
insurance. American workers, often through no fault of their own, will increasingly 
face job dislocation and transitions. We need to support the research and design of 
a system that can provide the skill training and the income insurance necessary to 
move from one job and profession to another. If we can insure cars, boats, stereo 
equipment and even pets, we should be able to design some limited pro^am of 3- 
6 months providing income insurance and retraining funds during a transition. 

6. We need to redesign our programs to make them appropriate for the 21st cen- 
tury workforce. I remind everyone that in 2003 we spent $42 billion on unemploy- 
ment insurance and only $6 billion on job training at the Federal level. Sometimes 
it’s not just how much we spend — but how we spend it. 

7. Design your response appropriately for the global economy of today. I strongly 
encourage this committee to recognize the global realities of a 21st century work- 
force. Many of our new workers are immigrants. The only growth in the workforce 
in the northeastern part of the U.S. today comes from immigration. 

Europe, through their Bologna Accords, is designing a European-wide higher edu- 
cation system consisting of 3 years of college and 2 years of higher education related 
to specific careers. We need to be aware of such programs, and their impact on glob- 
al competitiveness. 

8. Recognize the increased role of graduate education in workforce investment. We 
used to think of graduate education only in the context of research and Doctoral de- 
grees. That is no longer the case. We now witness a growing interest in professional 
masters’ degrees. And all of us with B.A. degrees who upgrade our skills are actu- 
ally participating in some form of graduate education. 
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9. Recognize the appropriate partnership between WIA and Community Colleges. 
As I travel the Nation and speak on the jobs revolution, I’m struck by the turf and 
money battles between our Workforce Investment Systems and our Community Col- 
leges. The truth is that we need them both, and we need them to partner in the 
preparation of our future workforce. Local Workforce Investment Boards must pro- 
vide the leadership in bringing together all sectors of the local business and edu- 
cation communities around current labor market information guiding their work- 
force investment strategies. Community Colleges must design and deliver flexible 
training, academics, and professional skills reflecting such vision and strategies for 
their region. We need both of them. We need them to work together and we need 
the funding streams to make clear the appropriate roles of each provider. Do every- 
thing you can to encourage coordination in the design and delivery of such pro- 
grams. 


VOICES FROM THE COUNTRY 

I want to share with you some thoughts regarding the delivery of our education 
and workforce programs from experts across the Nation. Here is a sampling of what 
they said: 

A. Recognize the role of P-12 education to our workforce. We need to constantly 
revisit the need for academic achievement, and its relationship to careers. Harold 
McGraw III (of McGraw Hill Companies) recently observed that across the Nation 
and “twenty years after the urgent warnings of A Nation At Risk . . . the level of 
complacency at lackluster student performance is shocking.” While School-to-Work 
programs no longer exist at the Federal level we must recognize that all students — 
not just the college-bound — need academic achievement. And for those most at risk, 
we can best accomplish this goal by making the appropriate connections to the 
workforce. The cost of complacency is staggering. 

B. An IBM Vice-President chairing New York State’s WIB Board: “There is no 
process for Community Colleges to engage with business to fill existing needs in the 
workforce. The unstructured process and the lack of consistent funding hinders the 
ability of these colleges and business to work together to design and deliver an ap- 
propriate curriculum as needed.” 

C. Ohio: Our local WIB recently worked with Community Colleges to design two 
1-week training programs. Each resulted in 100 percent employment for the grad- 
uates. We explained the needs as defined by our labor market research. Thus; 

• The WIB determines the training needed. 

• The WIB and the Community College work together to design the curriculum. 

• The WIB pays for the training. 

• The Community College provides the training. 

• This needs to become the rule — not the exception of cooperation and program 
delivery.” 

D. Washington State: “Sometimes it seems that Community Colleges see WIBs as 
nothing more than a checkbook for ideas and training. Rather we need to build part- 
nerships at the local level using: 

• The local labor market information to define emerging skill sets and jobs; 

• The local One-Stop for assessments; and 

• The local Community College for delivery of training.” 

E. Michigan: “The agendas and focus of Community Colleges and Workforce In- 
vestment Programs seem to be growing apart — not closer together. Our mutual 
goals should be: 

• serving our community, and 

• serving our employer/employee needs. 

• We must find ways to design and deliver a comprehensive, integrated system 
(K-12; CC’s and WIB’s).” 

F. Texas: “We need to focus on the development and delivery of workforce issues — 
not our specific acts or programs. Today, policy and implementation are confused. 
There is a lack of integration. WIA looks at programs. Community Colleges look at 
courses. We both need to look at the big picture of training needs. 

WIA can not see training as a “2nd chance system,” and Community Colleges can- 
not see training as “academic hours.” 

G. New York: “Companies often use private trainers, due to the perceived ability 
of private trainers to tailor delivery and curriculum to a specific company’s needs 
and timetables. We, together, need to figure out how to serve this need.” 

H. Florida: “There are four keys to our mutual success!” 

I. Understand — what is important to each other. Community Colleges need to un- 
derstand WIA performance measures; and WIA needs to understand Community 
Colleges’ academic outcomes and funding streams. 
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2. Flexible — Think about outcomes, not process. 

3. Speed — Develop a sense of urgency to get things done. Business thinks in terms 
of hours and minutes, not semesters. 

4. Personal Relationships — Business believes it is all about personal relationships! 

I. Massachusetts: “The key to effective training is knowing your labor market. We 
must constantly review and upgrade our training based upon changes in our labor 
market — both in terms of worker needs and business demands.” 

J. California: “If you want cooperation between Community Colleges and WIBs, 
you must start at the senior most levels — sending the message to everyone to work 
together, and quit fighting for turf. Clarify roles and responsibilities. WIBs are best 
at bringing people to the table. Community Colleges are best at doing the training.” 

CONCLUSION 

This Congress will reauthorize the Workforce Investment Act, the Higher Edu- 
cation Act, and the Vocational Education Act. As you consider these issues it is im- 
portant for the Congress and the Nation to recognize that we live in a very different 
workplace today than before. Today education is workforce investment and work- 
force investment is economic development. While we should think globally (recog- 
nizing the global knowledge-based economy), we must also act regionally. Today, 
economic development and workforce recruitment is done on a regional basis. And 
as we each chart our national. State, regional and local strategies, let us recognize 
this will require public-private partnership between government, education, and — 
most importantly — the private business community. 

In closing, I want to plead for your bipartisan leadership on behalf of the jobs rev- 
olution, and especially those Americans who will be most affected by it if we do 
nothing. And in making this request, I want to close my testimony with the same 
words we use in closing our book. The Jobs Revolution: 

“We are growing desperate for leaders who will go beyond speeches to action. 
America has 5, maybe 7, years in which to radically revamp its fundamental 
assumptions about workforce development and then to act. Whatever is going 
to be done to prepare us for shortages of workers and skills, increased global 
competition, disparities in achievement between ethnic American communities 
and technology that changes while we sleep — whatever we are going to do, 
must be done now. 

All that is at stake is our children. And our communities. And our future.” 

Thank you Mr. Chairman for this opportunity. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Mr. Fitzgerald. 

STATEMENT OF BRIAN K. FITZGERALD, EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR, BUSINESS-HIGHER EDUCATION FORUM 

Mr. Fitzgerald. Good morning, Mr. Chairman, members of the 
HELP Committee. I am pleased to testify before you today on be- 
half of the Business-Higher Education Eorum. 

I might offer a special greeting to Senator Alexander who is an 
alumnus of the Business-Higher Education Eorum from the time of 
his tenure as president of the University of Tennessee. 

Our mission, Mr. Chairman, is to encourage dialog among cor- 
porate and university leaders on issues central to the role of higher 
education in a global economy, and to provide the leadership in 
shaping sound policy. Our recent work has ranged from university 
and industry research collaborations to the changing nature of stu- 
dent skills needed in the workforce and improving access to higher 
education for an increasingly diverse population. 

In Eebruary 2005, the Eorum released its most recent report, “A 
Commitment to America’s Euture: Responding to the Crisis in 
Math and Science Education,” which may represent our most chal- 
lenging problem. 

Many of our members are CEOs of major U.S. based corporations 
and research universities and are keenly aware of the challenge 
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the Nation faces in creating a workforce equipped with 21st cen- 
tury skills and the need to continue to advance learning long after 
our students have graduated from our high schools, colleges and 
graduate schools. Our members are also sensitive to the implica- 
tions of a well-educated workforce for research, innovation and ulti- 
mately economic development and global competitiveness. 

Concerned by these challenges, our co-chairs. Bill Swanson, CEO 
of Raytheon and Warren Baker, President Cal-Poly Tech State Uni- 
versity in California, led an initiative to explore the state of math 
and science education in this country, workforce trends, and effec- 
tive policies for responding to what they see as a crisis. 

While it is common for groups to come before you and proclaim 
national crises, the data and trends our initiative collected are 
truly shocking. The demands for graduates who are literate in 
science, technology, engineering and math, the so-called STEM dis- 
ciplines, will surge over the decade while the production of Ameri- 
cans educated in these fields declines. 

Our research identified four disturbing trends: increasing de- 
mands for U.S. workers with higher levels of math and science 
skills, as you Mr. Chairman, have noted; disappointing perform- 
ance trends of U.S. students on comparative international math 
and science assessment; decreasing numbers of science and engi- 
neering degrees awarded to U.S. citizens; and a critical shortage of 
qualified math and science teachers, which your bill, Mr. Chair- 
man, seeks to address. 

Let me share just two estimates with you that I think capture 
these trends. NASA estimates that by 2008, 2 million science and 
engineering workers are expected to retire, resulting in a shortfall 
of more than 2 million workers; and second, the Department of 
Education estimates that we will need between 260,000 and 
290,000 new math and science teachers in the 2008-2009 school 
year, and they are not in the pipeline today. 

These facts suggest a systemic problem in math and science that 
will limit our ability to create and maintain a 21st century work- 
force. 

Our report proposed several recommendations, but let me just 
focus on one — the Governors have talked about this — establishing 
P-16 or P-20 councils in each State with balanced representations 
from corporations, education and policy leaders to define, bench- 
mark and initiate P-16 plans for ensuring all students successfully 
complete high-quality math and science education. 

While these recommendations address only a small portion of the 
much broader systemic crisis in the STEM disciplines, the Forum 
is launching a second phase to develop Federal policy recommenda- 
tions as part of a comprehensive strategy to address these prob- 
lems. 

We will examine policies to attract more students into the STEM 
disciplines in community colleges as well as our universities. For 
example, more than half of students will first study math and 
science in community college. 

Provide incentives for students to choose careers in teaching 
these subject; encourage more collaboration among universities, 
corporations and Government to tackle the sources of the crisis, in- 
cluding lifelong learning; ensure that programs that support stu- 
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dents in STEM disciplines and institutions conducting basic re- 
search are strengthened, especially programs in the National 
Science Foundation; and ensure that American postsecondary insti- 
tutions and corporations can recruit the most talented foreign stu- 
dents, scholars and researchers. 

Unless we develop a systemic response to the crisis in STEM 
education beginning in middle school through lifelong learning, we 
risk ceding leadership in science, technology, research and innova- 
tion to other nations, which will have a profoundly negative con- 
sequence for the Nation’s economic well-being. Unlike many crises 
there is consensus about the seriousness and implications of the 
problems and the tools at our disposal. 

The challenge we face is to generate consensus on how to act at 
the Federal, State, institutional and corporate levels. I can assure 
you, Mr. Chairman, that members of the Forum feel the urgency 
of these crises, they enthusiastically support the efforts of the Na- 
tional Governors Association for action at the State level, and they 
stand ready to help the committee in addressing these critical 
issues at the Federal level. 

I would be happy to address any questions you might have. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Fitzgerald follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Brian K. Fitzgerald, Ed. D. 

Good morning, Mr. Chairman, Senator Kennedy and members of the Health, Edu- 
cation, Labor, and Pensions Committee. I am pleased to testify today for the Busi- 
ness-Higher Education Forum (The Forum). The Forum is a national non-profit 
membership organization of chief executives drawn from American corporations and 
higher education. I might offer a special greeting to Senator Alexander, an alumnus 
of the Forum, from the time of his tenure as President of the University of Ten- 
nessee. 

The Forum’s mission is to encourage dialogue among leaders of the two sectors 
on issues central to the role of higher education in the global economy and to pro- 
vide leadership in shaping sound policy around those issues. We achieve this 
through collaboration of corporate and academic members, the highest quality re- 
search, effective communication, and advocacy with Federal, State, institutional and 
corporate policy makers. 

Our recent work has centered, among other issues, on university-industry re- 
search collaborations, the role of information technology in transforming teaching 
and learning, the changing nature of student skills needed in the workforce, and on 
the challenges of improving access to higher education to an increasingly diverse 
population. In February 2005, The Forum released its most recent report, A Com- 
mitment to America’s Future: Responding to the Crisis in Mathematics & Science 
Education, an action plan for systemic reform. 

Many of our members are CEOs of major U.S. -based corporations and research 
universities. Indeed, our corporate members represent some of the largest research- 
based pharmaceutical and high-tech corporations in the Nation — among them are 
Pfizer and GlaxoSmithKline, Ra 3 dheon and Boeing, IBM and Sun Microsystems to 
name a few. Our academic members represent a critical mass of the Nation’s re- 
search universities that both educate and employ substantial numbers of mathe- 
maticians, scientists, and engineers. As such, our membership is keenly aware of 
the challenges the Nation faces in creating a workforce equipped with the adequate 
21st century skills and the need to continue to advance learning long after our stu- 
dents graduate from our high schools, colleges and graduate schools. These chal- 
lenges are particularly acute in light of rapidly changing demographics, which will 
bring unprecedented numbers of minority youth to the doors of U.S. postsecondary 
education institutions and into our economy. Our members are also sensitive to the 
implications of a well-educated workforce for research, innovation and, intimately, 
for economic development and global competitiveness. 

Concerned by these challenges, in 2002, Forum members launched an initiative 
on the state of U.S. mathematics and science education. Led by co-chairs William 
H. Swanson (Chairman & CEO, Ra 3 dheon Company), Warren J. Baker (President, 
California Polytechnic State University), and L. Dennis Smith (President Emeritus, 
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University of Nebraska) and supported by a working group of members, this effort 
explored indepth the state of mathematics and science education in this country, 
workforce trends, and effective policies for responding to what they defined as a cri- 
sis. 

While it is common for groups to come before the Senate and proclaim national 
crises, the data and trends that our initiative collected are truly shocking. Frankly, 
it has our corporate and university CEOs extremely worried, not just for U.S. cor- 
porations’ ability to compete globally, but for the health and effectiveness of the Na- 
tion’s schools and colleges as well. The trend lines for demand for graduates who 
are literate in science, technology, engineering and math will surge while the pro- 
duction of Americans educated in these fields declines. 

Our research identified four disturbing trends: 

• Increasing demands for U.S. workers with higher levels of mathematics and 
science skills; 

• Disappointing performance trends of U.S. students on comparative international 
mathematics and science assessments; 

• Decreasing numbers of science and engineering degrees awarded to U.S. citi- 
zens; and 

• A critical shortage of qualified mathematics and science teachers. 

Let me briefly share with you the data that demonstrate these trends: 

RISING DEMAND 

• Jobs requiring science, engineering, and technical training will increase by 51 
percent between 1998 and 2008, four times faster than overall job growth (U.S. De- 
partment of Labor). 

• By 2008, 6 million job openings for scientists, engineers, and technicians will 
exist. Of the 20 fastest-growing occupations projected through 2010, 15 of them re- 
quire substantial mathematics or science preparation. (Bureau of Labor Statistics). 

• More than 60 percent of new jobs will demand a solid high school education and 
some postsecondary education, while only 12 percent of new jobs will be available 
to workers without a high school diploma (Council on Competitiveness). 

DISAPPOINTING TRENDS IN STUDENT PERFORMANCE 

• U.S. student performance on international assessments show that: achievement 
in mathematics and science deteriorates from being significantly above average at 
grade 4 to near the bottom in high school; and, problem solving performance by 
grade 10 students is significantly lower than their peers in 25 countries. Shockingly, 
58 percent of U.S. students did not exceed the lowest level of problem solving 
achievement. 

• In addition, recent NAEP (National Assessment of Educational Progress) results 
indicate that 30 percent or less of the students who take the test in the United 
States attain the proficiency level. In mathematics and science achievement, when 
results are broken down by race/ethnicity, we see African-American students lagging 
far behind other groups. Specifically, in 2003, student achievement in 4th- and 8th- 
grade mathematics showed percentages of African-American students at or above 
proficiency to be respectively 10 and 7 percent. In 2000, results in science achieve- 
ment were no more encouraging, with percentages falling from 7 percent in grade 
4 to 3 percent in grade 12 (National Assessment of Educational Progress). 

• Twenty-two percent of all American college freshmen do not meet the perform- 
ance levels that are required for entry-level math and need remedial courses. Less 
than 40 percent of the students who plan to enter science and engineering majors 
graduate in 6 years from those fields. 

DECREASING DEGREE PRODUCTIVITY 

• In 2001, U.S. citizens and permanent residents comprised approximately 60 
percent of full-time graduate students in science and engineering, down from 70 per- 
cent in 1994. In engineering, this percentage dropped from nearly 60 percent to a 
little more than 40 percent; in computer science, from a little over 50 percent to 35 
percent (National Science Foundation). 

• By 2008, 2 million science and engineering workers are expected to retire, re- 
sulting in a shortfall of more than 2 million workers (NASA). 

• The European Union out-produces engineers two-to-one compared to the United 
States. The college population is increasing 10 times faster in China than in the 
United States, where less than a third of students enter science and engineering 
programs, and nearly 75 percent of the students in China are pursuing degree pro- 
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grams in science and engineering in universities that are increasingly high quality 
institutions (National Science Foundation). 

• In 1999, America granted only approximately 61,000 bachelor-level engineering 
degrees, compared to more than 134,000 in the European Union, 103,000 in Japan, 
and more than 195,000 in China. Only 7 percent of the 868,000 bachelor-level engi- 
neering degrees granted worldwide were earned in the United States (National 
Science Foundation). 


SHORTAGE EXTENDS TO TEACHERS 

• Between 260,000 and 290,000 new math and science secondary school teachers 
will be needed in the 2008-2009 school year (U.S. Department of Education). 

• In 1999-2000, approximately 50,000 more teachers left the profession than en- 
tered it (The Christian Science Monitor). 

• During 2002-2003, nationwide, districts hired more than 10,000 foreign-born 
teachers with HIB visas in public and private schools. Decreases in numbers of 
available visas coupled with an international shortage of teachers are threatening 
offshore supply. 

These facts suggest a systemic problem with mathematics and science education 
in the United States that will limit our ability to create and maintain a 21st century 
workforce. They will affect: our ability to place qualified science and math teachers 
in our schools; qualified professors in our college classrooms and labs; conduct basic 
research in our university labs; limit our corporations’ ability to compete globally; 
and, ultimately the ability to grow our economy in a globally competitive environ- 
ment. 

The Forum recommends taking immediate action to address this crisis by working 
simultaneously on all the P-12 components of systems of education. In A Commit- 
ment to America’s Future, we recommend several immediate actions for State policy- 
makers and corporate leaders: 

Action 1: Establish a new element of State education infrastructure, a P-16 edu- 
cation council with balanced representation from corporations, education, and policy 
leaders. The council should be charged by the State to define, benchmark, and ini- 
tiate a statewide P-16 plan for ensuring that all P-12 students successfully com- 
plete a high-quality mathematics and science education. 

Action 2: Simultaneously address and align five key components of a P-12 edu- 
cation system. Effective mathematics and science education requires the close align- 
ment of a P-12 system’s student standards, curricula, student assessment, teacher 
quality, and accountability. Proposed change in any one of the five components de- 
mands attention to resultant effects in the other four. In particular, it demands at- 
tention to necessary changes in the policies and practices of higher education, cor- 
porations, and government. 

Action 3: Engage corporations and higher education in more effective P-12 reform 
roles. Corporations must accept responsibility for leading a State’s P-16 council 
work; it also must align all corporate education outreach initiatives with the State’s 
vision of standards-based improvement of P-12 mathematics and science education. 
Higher education must implement policies and programs that place the education 
of teachers — in particular, teachers of mathematics and science — at the center of its 
mission. 

Action 4: Implement coordinated national and State-specific public information 
programs. These two professionally designed programs must be based on a common 
set of core messages. The corporate-led national campaign should be designed to 
convince the public that a high-quality mathematics and science education is nec- 
essary to ensuring the adult educational, economic, and civic life of the students 
now in the schools. Each State-level campaign, developed in cooperation with the 
State’s P-16 council, should localize and support the core messages of the national 
campaign. 

While these recommendations address only a small portion of a much broader sys- 
temic crisis in science, technology, engineering, and mathematics education (the so- 
called STEM disciplines), the Forum is launching the second phase of its work in 
this area by examining the problems that exist in lifelong learning programs, com- 
munity colleges, colleges and universities, and graduate schools. Members of the 
Forum also will explore problems encountered in student visa and immigration poli- 
cies and their impact on the flow of students, scholars, and researchers to U.S. insti- 
tutions of higher education, laboratories and corporations. 

Our June meeting will bring together scholars and policymakers to begin a proc- 
ess for developing policy recommendations as part of a comprehensive strategy to 
address these problems. The Forum will examine policies to: 

• Attract more students into the STEM disciplines. 
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• Provide incentives for these students to choose careers in teaching these sub- 
jects. 

• Encourage more collahoration among universities, corporations and government 
to tackle the sources of the crisis. 

• Ensure that the programs that support students in STEM disciplines and insti- 
tutions conducting basic research are strengthened, especially programs in the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. 

• Ensure that American postsecondary education institutions and corporations 
can recruit the most talented foreign students, scholars and researchers. 

Unless we develop a systemic response to the crisis in STEM education in the 
United States (beginning at middle school level), we risk ceding leadership in 
science, technology, research and innovation to other nations, which will have pro- 
foundly negative consequences for the Nation’s economic well-being. Unlike many 
crises, there is consensus about the seriousness and implications of the problems, 
and the tools at our disposal to address these. 

The challenge we face is to generate consensus on how to act at the Federal, 
State, institutional and corporate levels. I can assure you, Mr. Chairman, that the 
members of the Forum feel the urgency of this crisis. They enthusiastically support 
the efforts by the National Governors Association for action in the States, and they 
stand ready to help the committee in addressing these critical issues at the Federal 
level. 

I will be happy to address any questions you might have. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Ms. Boisvert. 

STATEMENT OF PAMELA BOISVERT, VICE PRESIDENT, 
WORCESTER CONSORTIUM 

Ms. Boisvert. Chairman Enzi and distinguished members of the 
committee, I am very honored to testify before you today on the im- 
portant topic of lifelong educational opportunities for all Ameri- 
cans. 

I serve as Vice President of the Colleges of Worcester Consortium 
in Worcester, Massachusetts. Among its other offerings, the Con- 
sortium provides educational counseling and placement services to 
low-income adults throughout Massachusetts through a Federal 
TRIO Educational Opportunity Center Grant. 

In this instance Massachusetts and Wyoming share another simi- 
larity, for in Wyoming as well, a Federal Educational Opportunity 
Center, hosted by the University of Wyoming, provided educational 
counseling services to adults throughout that State. 

I certainly join with the other witnesses in emphasizing the in- 
creasing need for lifelong learning programs with particular atten- 
tion paid to low-income adults because this population is the least 
likely to participate in such activities, as seen in data from the Na- 
tional Center for Education Statistics. We see that adults with in- 
comes of $20,000 or less participate in continuing education at only 
a 28 percent rate, compared to a 59 percent rate for those with in- 
comes of $75,000 or more. It is also true that adults from low-in- 
come households are the least likely to receive employer support for 
their educational activities. 

Certainly, the Federal TRIO community brings a long history to 
this issue. For example, the TRIO EOCs for Massachusetts pro- 
gram, which I direct and I have been involved with actually for the 
last 25 years, was first funded in 1974, currently serves over 7,000 
clients per year, the majority of them low-income and first genera- 
tion potential college students at an annual cost of less than $150 
per client. 
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Services are offered at a network of six sites across the State and 
all six sites also provides services at satellite centers, including Ca- 
reer Centers, the One-Stop Centers that we have heard about 
today, welfare offices, vocational rehabilitation centers, public li- 
braries, churches and schools. Where the clients go, we will go. In 
Wyoming I understand TRIO EOCs often operate from agricultural 
extension centers as well. 

Services offered by TRIO EOC programs are wide-ranging and 
consequently can be tailored to meet the needs of each individual 
client. They are both client-based as well as flexible, and we have 
certainly heard this morning about the importance of both of those 
characteristics. All services are offered to ensure that the clients 
are made aware of the importance of additional education, particu- 
larly postsecondary education, if appropriate, and the possibilities 
that such education provides. 

Individualized assistance is provided to ensure that the edu- 
cation program selected is appropriate to the client’s abilities and 
career interests and life situation. Of course a key component of 
participation in continuing education for low-income adult students 
is securing adequate financial aid. Accordingly, much emphasis is 
placed on assisting students and learning about financial aid avail- 
ability and applying for that aid, and considering the advantages 
and disadvantages of various types of aid, particularly loans. 

All EOCs work closely with loan guarantee agencies to assist in- 
dividuals who may have defaulted on previous loans to enter into 
an appropriate repayment plan so that their loan status does not 
jeopardize their ability to reenter a postsecondary program. This is 
really a critical part of what we do in order to ensure that these 
students can move forward. 

Low-income adult students generally must contend with great 
complexity in their lives, as I am sure you are all aware, and a lim- 
ited network of support to manage that complexity. We often say 
that life happens. For example, 57 percent of low-income adult stu- 
dents in postsecondary education work full time, compared to 33 
percent of traditional students. Additionally, 64 percent of low-in- 
come adult students support dependent children, compared to only 
8 percent of traditional students. So in addition to assisting stu- 
dents in identifying an appropriate academic program and securing 
the financial resources to enroll, it is often necessary to assist cli- 
ents in securing support from other academic and social services. 
Whether it is tutoring, day care services, transportation, and so on, 
all of those services need to be in place if these clients are going 
to succeed. 

One of the major strengths of TRIO’s Educational Opportunity 
Centers is that they are education brokers, not charged with filling 
seats in a particular program, but rather looking at the needs of 
each individual and providing them with the best academic fit pos- 
sible. EOCs for Massachusetts program has an annual program en- 
rollment rate of 45 percent. 

And as is true elsewhere and as we have heard, jobs of the future 
are going to require postsecondary programs. Education has his- 
torically been the pathway to viability, to self-sustainability, to an 
individual taking care of their family and ensuring that they all 
have a brighter future. 
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I would like to just take a minute to share with you one story 
to try to put a human face on all that we have heard this morning. 
Arianne arrived at the EOC office through the encouragement of 
her counselor at the local housing authority. This 35-year-old Afri- 
can-American single mother has struggled within the walls of pov- 
erty her whole life. Her undiagnosed learning disability prevented 
her from ever succeeding in school. She dropped out at an early 
age, gave birth to a son 16 years ago and has struggled to provide 
for him ever since. 

She worked hard to obtain her GED and was able to finally have 
her disability diagnosed. Still she struggled to make ends meet. 
She lost her minimum wage job, found herself homeless and lost 
custody of her son, but again she struggled to find her way. 

Now receiving public assistance and through the encouragement 
and efforts of her EOC adviser and her self-sufficiency counselor at 
the Housing Authority, she has been able to work with the State 
Rehab Center to obtain services related to the disability. Career as- 
sessment testing through EOC has set her on the right path. She 
will be taking summer courses this year to get the prerequisites 
necessary to enter an occupational therapy program at the local 
community college in the fall. 

This is just one of thousands and thousands of examples of peo- 
ple who have succeeded through education. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Boisvert follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Pamela Boisvert 

Chairman Enzi, Senator Kennedy and distinguished members of the committee, 
I am very honored to testify before you today on the important topic of Lifelong Edu- 
cational Opportunities for Americans. My name is Pamela Boisvert and I serve as 
Vice President of the Colleges of Worcester Consortium in Worcester, Massachu- 
setts. Among its other offerings, the Consortium provides educational counseling 
and placement to low-income adults throughout Massachusetts through a Federal 
TRIO Educational Opportunity Center grant. In this instance, Massachusetts and 
Wyoming share another similarity, for in Wyoming as well, a Federal Educational 
Opportunity Center hosted by the University of Wyoming provides educational coun- 
seling and placement services to adults throughout the State. 

I certainly join with the other witnesses in emphasizing the increasing need for 
life-long learning programs with particular attention paid to low-income adults be- 
cause low-income adults are the least likely to participate in such activities, as seen 
in the following data from the National Center for Education Statistics. 

Percentage of Adults Engaged in Continuing Education by Income 


$20,000 or less 

$20,001 to $35,000 
$35,001 to $50,000 
$50,001 to $75,000 
$75,001 and above 


28% 

39% 

48% 

56% 

59% 


It is also true that adults from low-income households are the least likely to re- 
ceive employer support for educational activities. 

Percentage of Adults Receiving Employer Support for Continuing Education by Income 


$20,000 or less 

$20,001 to $35,000 
$35,001 to $50,000 


48% 

58% 

66 % 
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Percentage of Adults Receiving Employer Support for Continuing Education by Income — 

Continued 



Certainly the Federal TRIO community brings a long history to this issue. For ex- 
ample, the TRIO EOCs for Massachusetts program, which I direct, was first funded 
in 1974 and currently serves over 7,000 clients per year at an annual cost of less 
than $150 per client. Services are offered at a network of sites throughout the State 
in Boston, New Bedford, Lynn, Worcester, Springfield and Pittsfield. All six sites 
also provide services at satellite centers including job services offices, welfare offices, 
vocational rehabilitation services offices, public libraries, churches and schools. In 
Wyoming, TRIO EOCs often operate from agricultural extension offices as well. 

Services offered by TRIO EOCs are wide-ranging and can be tailored to meet the 
needs of individual clients. All services are offered to ensure that the clients are 
made aware of the importance of additional education, particularly postsecondary 
education if appropriate, and the possibilities that such education provides. Individ- 
ualized assistance is provided to ensure that the educational program selected is ap- 
propriate to the client’s abilities and career interests. 

Of course, a key component of participation in continuing education for low-in- 
come adult students is securing adequate financial aid. Accordingly, a great deal of 
time is spent in assisting students in learning about financial aid available, and 
considering the advantages and disadvantages of various types of aid, particularly 
loans. The EOC works closely with loan guarantee agencies to assist individuals 
who may have defaulted on previous loans to enter into an appropriate repayment 
plan so that their loan status does not jeopardize their ability to re-enter a postsec- 
ondary program. 

Low-income adult students generally must contend with complexity in their lives 
and a limited network of support to manage that complexity. For example, 57 per- 
cent of low-income adult students in postsecondary education work full-time, com- 
pared to 33 percent of traditional students. Additionally, 64 percent of low-income 
adult students support dependent children compared to 8 percent of traditional stu- 
dents. So in addition to assisting students in identifying an appropriate academic 
program and secure the resources to enroll, it is often necessary to assist clients in 
securing support from other academic and social services agencies. 

One of the major strengths of TRIO’s Educational Opportunity Centers is that 
they are education brokers, not charged with filling seats in a particular program, 
but rather looking at the needs of each individual and providing them with the best 
academic “fit” possible. The EOCs for Massachusetts program has an annual pro- 
gram enrollment rate of 45 percent. 

Massachusetts is home to rapidly-growing immigrant populations, an expanding 
knowledge-based economy, and a shrinking “native-born” population. Education has 
historically been a cornerstone of our economy, both in terms of education-related 
jobs, as well as jobs requiring a higher education. Service related industries, includ- 
ing health fields and technology, are also showing significant growth. Self-suffi- 
ciency in Massachusetts now demands some form of postsecondary education, and 
TRIO is well positioned to provide access services leading to the American dream. 

I would like to share two stories of current EOC clients with you. 

Story I. Arianne arrived at the EOC office through the encouragement of her 
counselor at the local housing authority. This 35-year-old African-American single 
mother has struggled within the walls of poverty her whole life. Her undiagnosed 
learning disability prevented her from ever succeeding in school. She dropped out 
at an early age, gave birth to a son 16 years ago and has struggled to provide for 
him since. She worked hard to obtain her GED and was able to have her disability 
diagnosed. 

Still she struggled to make ends meet. She lost her minimum wage job, found her- 
self homeless and lost custody of her child. Again she struggled to find her way. 
Now receiving public assistance, and through the encouragement and efforts of her 
Education Advisor at the EOC and her Self-Sufficiency counselor at the local hous- 
ing authority, Arianne has been able to work with the State Rehabilitation Center 
to obtain services related to her disability. Career assessment testing through the 
EOC has confirmed that she has the strong interest and abilities necessary to 
achieve her dream of becoming an Occupational Therapist. Her desire is to help 
children with disabilities. She is now registered for summer semester classes at the 
local community college taking those prerequisites necessary to enter the occupa- 
tional therapy assistant’s program that she has been accepted to in the fall. Arianne 
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and clients like her need so desperately to be able to rely on those services provided 
by EOC and its collaborations with local social service organizations. These collabo- 
rative efforts have been instrumental in assisting so many in achieving self-suffi- 
ciency and success. 

Story II. Edlira Gostivari came to America from Albania in May 1999. She has 
been using the Worcester EOC services since August 1999. At first, she got help in 
applying for the ESL program at Clark University and Quinsigamond Community 
College (QCC) to improve her limited English skills. We assisted her in both the 
admissions application process and the financial aid application process at those 
schools. In Spring 2002, Edlira completed the ESL program at QCC. In Fall 2002, 
she enrolled in the Business Office Support Specialist Associate in Science program 
at QCC. She will complete that program in May 2005. She plans to transfer to Beck- 
er College, Anna Maria College, or Worcester State College in Fall 2005 to earn a 
Bachelor’s Degree in Political Science, History, or Legal Studies. She would like to 
attend Law School after she completes her Bachelor’s Degree. The Worcester EQC 
has assisted Edlira effectively in achieving her educational goal successfully. Using 
our services, as an immigrant with limited English skills, she has become proficient 
in English and studied successfully in American colleges. I believe she will achieve 
her dream of becoming a lawyer with her strong will, high motivation, and the con- 
tinuous efficient assistance from the Worcester EOC. 

The Chairman. Thank you very much. 

I appreciate all of the testimony that we have heard. I will begin 
with some questions. 

Governor Sebelius, in your testimony you mentioned the align- 
ment of Federal education laws to promote lifelong learning. Do 
you have any suggestions or examples that might assist us as we 
consider the reauthorization of the Workforce Investment Act, the 
Higher Education Act, the Head Start Act, the Carl Perkins Voca- 
tional Technical Act, or any of the other 38 that we are going to 
do to ensure that we provide opportunities for students and work- 
ers of all ages? 

Governor Sebelius. Well, thank you. Senator. Yes, I think that 
as our last panel has talked about, putting a sort of human face 
might make it a little easier. And let me just give you a hypo- 
thetical: Danny from Salina, Kansas, who is a low-income, special 
needs child, and walk you through what happens when he hits 
school. 

First, hopefully we will get him into Head Start in Kansas, and 
that has its own set of requirements. Head Start or one of the 
other 69 programs that is available for preschool kids, which has 
its own funding streams and its own data requirements. 

Once he hits kindergarten, IDEA kicks into gear as well as No 
Child Left Behind, each with different reporting requirements for 
him and very little flexibility or ability to pool the funds and make 
sure that he gets specifically the training he needs. 

His teacher training comes under the Higher Education Act and 
loan forgiveness and other entities, so we have now got three Fed- 
eral laws that impact him, as well as title I requirements in the 
school where he is. 

As he gets into high school, those requirements stay in place, but 
Perkins vocational training comes into being, again, with a dif- 
ferent data set, different reporting requirements, different yearly 
titles. And hopefully we can either help move him successfully into 
a job or into higher education. 

I am just giving you a little example of a child in Kansas, and 
I think what we are saying at the State level is if we had some 
ability to pool a stream of funds, if we had some ability to give you 
one plan with a data set that was then able to be replicated for the 
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various acts in charge, and if we had more ability really to look at 
two key transitions — what happens from early education into 
school, how we make those funds flow and make sure children are 
ready to learn, and what happens as children exit high school into 
either higher education or vocational training or hopefully both — 
again, pooling and streaming funds, alignment at those levels 
would make, I think, not only us able to be more successful, more 
nimble, more responsive to parents and teachers, but also make 
sure that we are getting the best bang for our buck. 

The Chairman. Thank you. Very succinct and comprehensive. 

Governor Sebelius. And there are probably those other 38 acts 
that are going to kick in at some point. 

The Chairman. Yes, and the 69 preschool programs, yes, we will 
be working on those. 

Governor Fletcher, what best practices in local communities are 
creating better coordination of all available resources for youth to 
achieve positive outcomes after leaving formal secondary education 
programs, including the workforce, obtaining a college degree, or 
starting their own business? That is one of my favorites. 

Governor Fletcher. Well, in Kentucky — and not only in Ken- 
tucky, but I think the greater push for P-16 counsel is extremely 
helpful, especially in the Workforce Investment Act, flexibility 
would certainly help us there. The best practices that we have so 
far are strengthening P-16, and what we do is integrate economic 
development with education to make sure that not only are eco- 
nomic development individuals and interests interested in edu- 
cation, but education sees economic development as part of their 
responsibility. 

One of the things we are doing in postsecondary education is 
what we call stewards of place. Our universities and institutions 
have responsibility not only for recruitment, enrolling, and grad- 
uating, but see a greater responsibility for the economic develop- 
ment of their communities that they live in. 

That means that when we are looking at attracting businesses or 
trying to grow a particular industry, they can get involved in that 
from the outset, including curriculum, making sure that their stu- 
dents are ready for that type of workplace. 

I think the Workforce Investment Act would help us tremen- 
dously in the sense that we would not have silos. This year, we had 
$29 million that we could not access, but we could have used that 
money tremendously in other areas of postsecondary education to 
help educate workers in particular areas. 

The Chairman. Thank you. I am out of time, but I am going to 
take the Chairman’s prerogative and do one more question before 
I go to written ones. 

Mr. Fitzgerald, how difficult is it for your member companies to 
find employees with skills to continue to compete? What are your 
concerns about the skill level of the workforce and the American 
businesses to compete internationally and our Nation’s economic 
success? 

Mr. Fitzgerald. Mr. Chairman, our corporate members are ex- 
tremely concerned about the ability to access the kind of skilled 
workforce. Many of our corporations are global corporations, and. 
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frankly, they find it easier to find highly skilled talent in their lah- 
oratories and their plants in other parts of the world. 

I know many people talk to you about homeland security issues 
and the implications in the post- 9/11 world, hut let me give you one 
example of the implications of this real crisis in a qualified work- 
force. 

Two of our corporate members — in particular. Bill Swanson at 
Raytheon — they need to find American or at least U.S. citizens who 
can do work, classified work at the highest levels of research and 
development. Bill hoped actually to be here with you today but 
could not change his schedule. He is scared to death about the abil- 
ity of, broadly speaking, our educational system to produce the 
kind of workforce we need. Companies like Pfizer find it much easi- 
er to find highly skilled, highly trained professionals, technicians, 
researchers, in places like India than here. 

We need to address this in our high schools, in our middle 
schools, but we also need to address this in our colleges and univer- 
sities and support the stem disciplines and research, basic research 
at universities so that we have the workforce domestically that our 
corporations need to compete globally. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Senator Alexander. 

Senator Alexander. Thanks, Mr. Chairman, and thanks to all of 
the witnesses for very helpful testimony. I mentioned to Governor 
Sebelius that we have scheduled for the 20th of this month the 
first of a series of hearings and roundtables to try to take a look 
at the 69 early childhood education programs that help children 
under 6 and spend about 20 billion Federal dollars just to see what 
we might do to coordinate them better. So I know you will be inter- 
ested in that, given your NGA position. 

I want to start with Mr. Gunderson because I know he has been 
around on these issues for a long time. I was Governor when CIDA 
was abolished and the Joint Training Partnership Act came in, and 
like a good soldier, I remember flying all around the State and 
forming all these councils and whooping it up and saying this is 
going to be a great thing, because on paper it is. You know, the 
idea is connect the employers and the community colleges and meet 
the new needs and get everybody working on the same thing to- 
gether. And so we did that. I thought we did a really good job on 
it. 

The longer I have been around, the more I have been 
unimpressed with our ability to form councils and direct things 
from here, to review reports and papers, and the more impressed 
I have been with the higher education model, which I mentioned 
to the first panel, which is basically to give the money to the stu- 
dent or the out-of-work person or the person changing jobs and let 
them go look for the service they need. 

That is why I was interested in the personal retirement account 
that is being — I mean, that makes a lot of sense to me, that if I 
am sitting there having changed jobs and I get $3,000, then I can 
make a choice about whether to spend it here, here, here or here, 
then the whole system has to really respond to me. I think that is 
the real reason why we have the greatest system of colleges and 
universities in the world, is because we have emphasized autonomy 
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for those institutions, a lot of Federal dollars, but it follows stu- 
dents to institutions they choose. 

I think as we articulate high schools and community colleges 
that high school money ought to be following students more to the 
community college in courses that they choose to take at the com- 
munity college, that would require State and local decisionmaking. 
But I want to go to a recommendation you made and just ask you 
to elaborate on it a little bit, and if anyone else wants to comment 
and there is time, terrific. 

You suggest we reauthorize the Workforce Investment Act and 
the Higher Education Act and the Perkins Act all at once and take 
a look at it, simplify it. If I have got my numbers right, as an ex- 
ample, we spend about $4 billion in adult education through the 
Workforce Investment Act, some of it here, some of it at the State 
level, some of it here, some of it there. We spend $12 billion on Pell 
grants. I guess an alternative would be looking at that, take the 
whole $4 billion, and just spend it on Pell grants or just spend it 
on personal reinsurance accounts or to spend half of it on Pell 
grants and personal reinsurance accounts. 

Have you thought that through or do you have any recommenda- 
tions for us about — or do you even agree that we would be better 
off with fewer councils, less bureaucracy, and more Federal dollars 
to go directly to the worker we are hoping to train, and then let 
that worker then seek out his training? I would expect it would 
often be with an employer or with a community college or a tech- 
nical institute, or who knows, but as long as they are certified in 
some way. 

What would be your elaboration on those points? 

Mr. Gunderson. Let me try to be brief because we could speak 
for hours on this. 

I agree, first of all, and I think we need to recognize our problem. 
In the last reauthorization of WIA, we said the WIBs do not deliver 
the training, they just design. The problem is we have a WIA sys- 
tem that is guided by performance standards, and we have a com- 
munity college system that is funded by credit hours. And there is 
a huge disconnect, and we have got to figure out how you connect 
these two so you get those outcomes. While we would like to have 
credit hours, let’s recognize that we are more into employer-recog- 
nized, industry-based certificates that are going to be portable 
skills, that are not going to be built on credit hours. So that is why 
I think you have got to try to figure out how do you redesign and 
connect these in a way that gets them to talk to each other and 
works in ways that it does not today. 

The second thing I want to suggest to you. Senator, is you and 
I, because we are both Republican, believe in an ownership society. 
We are not going to have enough Federal or enough Federal and 
State dollars to meet the need that is going to be necessary in this 
area. One of the things I have suggested is that we create lifelong 
learning accounts. If we would take simply for a 20-year period, 
from age 25 to 45, if we would take 25 cents per hour — I don’t care 
if it is employee or employer funded — and put that into that per- 
son’s individual lifelong learning account, they would have well 
over $10,000 to spend on continued education or training. Cut it 
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down to a dime, you have still got over $5,000 in that person’s ac- 
count. 

If every individual had that and it was said you could use this 
for your upgrading of skills or at the age of 65 you could convert 
it into a retirement account, we would change the culture in this 
country, number one. Number two, we would get the resources, un- 
like anything we anticipated, to meet the demand in this area. 
And, third, all of a sudden we would have the delivery mechanism 
that would look at ways where they could access and meet and 
serve those needs. We would not have the debates about whether 
incumbent workers were or were not eligible for a Federal program 
because every incumbent worker would have the resources to use 
to upgrade their skills. 

So, yes, I think you are moving in the right direction. I do think 
we have got to find a way to merge these Federal programs be- 
cause what you do here impacts what happens down at the local 
level. 

A caution. With all due respect to our Governors, I was at a 
meeting recently with a bunch of State directors for WIB who said 
we are going to ask for some waivers so that we have discretionary 
money, but we are not going to do it until our State legislatures 
are out of session, because if our State legislators see that we have 
that discretionary money, they are going to automatically use that 
money and program that money to meet their State needs. So it is 
going to supplant that State funding. 

What we have got to do is make sure that we have the State dol- 
lars, we have the Federal dollars, we have the private sector dol- 
lars. There is not going to be enough. We cannot let one dollar re- 
place another. 

Senator Alexander. Thank you very much. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. If I had had more time, I would have asked the Gov- 
ernors whether they support the President’s proposal to extend No 
Child Left Behind to high school, but maybe someone else will do 
that. 

[Laughter.] 

The Chairman. I took some latitude. I will let you ask that ques- 
tion. 

Senator Alexander. Seriously, do you support or what is your 
comment on the President’s proposal of extending No Child Left 
Behind to high school? 

Governor Sebelius. Well, Senator, I think my comment would be 
I would certainly support rigorous training and testing and think 
that we need to do measuring in high school. And it is part of what 
our high school reform effort at the National Governors level is 
about. 

There is clearly concern about underfunding, and I would say 
that at least in Kansas, we have experienced that the new layer 
of testing requirements, in addition to the testing requirements we 
already had in place in Kansas, has put us even further behind in 
trying to make our school system work for every child. So I would 
be very cautious about endorsement without the funding to go with 
it. 

One other area I would just point out, as long as we are here — 
and I will let my colleague. Governor Fletcher, answer also. But 
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there are some inconsistencies — back to Senator Enzi’s earlier 
question — in alignment. We have talked a lot about moving kids 
from high school into either workforce training or community col- 
lege, doing that fairly seamlessly. 

One of the things we find with No Child Left Behind, teacher re- 
quirements, as we looked at it in Kansas, is that dual enrollment 
is problematic because a number of our teachers in our community 
colleges do not meet the qualified standards for No Child Left Be- 
hind. They cannot teach the high school kids because they do not 
have the adequate hours of training in the specific subject. 

So that is another issue that we might want to address. I think 
advancing and accelerating students’ learning into higher edu- 
cation is great. But we are finding that it is complicated by the cur- 
rent structure of No Child Left Behind as it relates to teacher 
training. 

Senator Alexander. Thank you. 

Governor Fletcher. Senator Alexander, I first want to thank 
Congress. I was here at the time when the No Child Left Behind 
bill was passed, and it was a great bipartisan effort. I think it 
brought some local flexibility as well as accountability which had 
not been there previously. And certainly those principles I endorse 
and I believe most Governors endorse certainly the flexibility and 
that there does need to be accountability along with that. 

One of the things that I think is extremely important as you are 
looking at expansion is the fact of the flexibility of the State setting 
those standards. But, additionally, I think there should be along 
with that some incentives. As we know now and recognize — in high 
school graduation there is — the need of the knowledge based, 
through, for example, the American Diploma Project, is similar 
whether that child decides to go to a postsecondary educational in- 
stitution or whether they decide to go into the workplace. 

And so once we realize that, then I think if there is an expansion 
of No Child Left Behind, it really needs to provide incentives for 
us to move toward redesign of the high school, toward that purpose 
and accountability. 

The other thing I would like to see, because of WIA’s prescriptive 
measures in the different silos that exist there and the fact that 
we have dual courses, we have this seamless education that we are 
working toward. Some of the artificial barriers that are produced 
there prohibit us from having the flexibility of really preparing the 
workforce in a way that we can. 

So with those principles in mind, we certainly would look for- 
ward to working with you on the expansion of that, and always as 
we look toward education with these requirements, we certainly 
would encourage you looking at the funding as well. 

May I make a comment, too, if I might, Mr. Chairman, on the 
answer — there was one question that Senator Alexander had pre- 
vious to this, and, you know, in looking at the money following the 
student, because I think as you look at improving education — we 
passed some tuition tax credits in Kentucky that we modeled after 
those tuition tax credits on the Federal level. But we gave a lot 
more flexibility in what institutions those would apply to and what 
diplomas or credentialing would require. 
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That is a method that we use of allowing it to follow the student 
and allow them to have more choice. But we also give them the 
choice of going to some other institutions, and it provides up to 
$500 in our situation. We just passed that this year. 

Additionally, some flexibility as you are looking toward Pell 
grants and other tuition assistance programs would be helpful as 
you see that the tracks that a student takes may not be quite as 
traditional, but more focused on a specific vocation or profession. 
And if that can be blended with some flexibility of WIA grants, I 
think you could see that we would have a lot more tools as Gov- 
ernors to make sure that we get success toward developing individ- 
uals that are prepared for college that will be successful as well in 
the workplace. 

Thank you. 

The Chairman. Thank you. 

Senator Burr. 

Senator Burr. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to thank this entire group of witnesses, and I will tell you 
up front that I will show some discretion and focus on those two 
guys in the middle. Steve, welcome back. And, Ernie, it is great to 
see you. You came this time with a little less fanfare than one of 
your last trips here. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Burr. We thank you for that. Seldom do Johnny and I 
have the opportunity to have two of our former colleagues on the 
hot seat where we can get them, and I want to take advantage of 
it. 

Steve, you said something that was unbelievably important, and 
I think it reflects sort of the last 10 years, and it is evidence that 
we are learning. Ten years ago, we would do anything to block 
grant everything to the States. Ten years later, we look at our Gov- 
ernors that are here and we look at the other ones around the 
country, and I think the important question that we ask is: Do you 
really want us to do that? Can flexibility be designed in a way that 
does not create this competitive spirit, personal urge to find an 
easy way out of a State budget problem or to create new revenues 
for the General Assembly to look at and say. But it is written in 
a way that you could do this, only to be audited 10 years down the 
road and find out that you have a problem? Unfortunately, you 
may not be there, we may not be here, but the loss is a generation 
of kids that went through the system. 

The thing that has probably gone unsaid is that I think we need 
to be focused as we go through reauthorization, as we go through 
any new legislation, less on process and all on outcome. No future 
employer is going to look and say. How did you get to this point? 
They are just evaluating whether they got to the point they need 
them. And so we need to be less concerned with how we get there 
and more focused on getting there. 

Steve, I think in your testimony — it was incredible testimony — 
but I want to go right to something you said in the conclusion be- 
cause I think it deserves saying publicly. Today, education is work- 
force investment, and workforce investment is economic develop- 
ment. The connection is already there. What we cannot do is break 
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this up and then hope that it conies back together. It has to be de- 
signed as seamless. 

I would turn to the two Governors and just say, Can States make 
wise decisions if, in fact, we give you that flexibility? Or would you 
urge us not just to guess when the legislature is in or out? 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Burr. And be a little more prescriptive on how you ac- 
cess that money? 

Governor Sebelius. Well, Senator, I think not only can States do 
it, but we are doing it. And, frankly, if we do not do it, it does not 
get done. 

I think that there is an incredible innovation going on rethinking 
the whole seamless transition from school into workforce. And 
what, as Governor Fletcher has already articulated, we find over 
and over again are silos and data requirements and an inability to 
really deliver the end product, if you will, the educated worker to 
the business of tomorrow. It stumbles along the way. 

So I think you can have a maintenance of effort provision that 
makes sure that we do not transfer funds with the next crisis that 
happens. I would urge Congress to do the same thing as you reau- 
thorize these acts. Maintain the effort. Do not under the guise of 
flexibility deliver less money with higher accountability standards 
and more demands, but that is a fair, I think, transfer, that is to 
say these efforts have to be directed. Ask for a State plan. Ask for 
a data set. Ask for accountability. And then let States be able to 
develop the workforce that is really needed in different parts of the 
country with different segments, with some flexibility. 

Governor Fletcher. Senator Burr, it is good to see you again, 
and we enjoyed working with you on Energy and Commerce in the 
House. Congratulations to you as well for your success in being 
here. 

One of the things I think we are seeing is the transition from 
what I call prescriptive accountability, which means that you pre- 
scribe on the Federal level the methods, and that is the account- 
ability, and the reporting is back, that you follow that prescription. 

No Child Left Behind moved more to results accountability, 
which said we give you some flexibility — and we would ask for 
more — and measure the results. 

One of the things that I think is different now than what we had 
in previous generations is this global competitiveness. That means 
that we are moving from an agrarian, manufacturing society to ad- 
vanced agriculture and advanced manufacturing, Motech, knowl- 
edge-based economy, which means that we have to have a much 
more educated workforce to compete. And for States to be success- 
ful — and we are competitive entities, one with another as well as 
globally — we have to succeed in providing that knowledge-based 
workforce in order to maintain the workforce in our States and to 
maintain our revenue basically. 

So I think the accountability is there from the fact that in order 
to continue to grow in the competitive economy, we have to attain 
results. We are all focusing and realize that education, unlike pre- 
vious generations, is absolutely essential for economic development. 

There were decades ago where you had high labor-intensive in- 
dustries that did not require the technical education. But as we see 
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now, high school graduation, whether or not you go into the work- 
force or university, it requires the same skills. That has come about 
because we have to have those skills in our workforce to be com- 
petitive and increase productivity. Otherwise, we lose those jobs. 

So the answer to that is, yes, I think so. I think it is good to 
move from a prescriptive accountability to a results-oriented ac- 
countability. And also you can roll into that there are some re- 
search-based methods that I think are important in education that 
can be utilized as well. 

Senator Burr. I will take the Chairman’s silence as I get an op- 
portunity to go one more time. 

Steve, you talked throughout your testimony about the global 
change, the global economy. I believe that one of the most signifi- 
cant things that has been overlooked is the fact that 20 years ago, 
innovation was something that we just — we hold here in the United 
States, in part because of the education, in part because we had 
a model that protected intellectual property and a lot of things. 

Innovation is global today. There is as much innovation that hap- 
pens outside the United States as there does inside the United 
States. 

How does that change the way we look at job creation from a 
standpoint of the fact that we just cannot rely on innovation that 
takes place here at home to employ that group that we know are 
coming in the next generation? 

Mr. Gunderson. Well, it is serious. Senator, because it has been 
our competitive advantage. We did not have a problem outsourcing 
low-skilled manufacturing jobs. We did not even have too big a 
problem when we started outsourcing those medium-level jobs. All 
of a sudden when we see that we are now outsourcing research and 
innovation, America’s leadership competitive advantage is at risk. 
All of the companies that Brian represents are seriously consid- 
ering moving their R&D to the Southeast Pacific, not just because 
of low labor, but because of the brain power that is available there 
that is not available here. That talks about America’s quality of life 
in the future. 

Second, you know, we love to beat up on Europe in this country, 
but we need to be real careful because if you look at the Bologna 
Accord, Europe has redesigned their entire higher education sys- 
tem. They have gone from 4 years to 3 years of basic academic 
skills, combined that with a 2-year career and academic training 
focus. So it is a 5-year program for creating a high-skilled, portable 
degree throughout the entire European Union. 

Now, if Europe gets their act together, which I think they are 
going to do in that, all of a sudden, again, we not only face that 
competitive disadvantage with the Southeast Pacific, but we are 
now facing it with Europe. And they have the same population that 
we do. America is going to lose what has become its major ability. 

The other sides of this, of course, is we are the one country that 
is going to teach the world how do we educate and train a diverse 
population of race and ethnicity and succeed at it or fail at it. And 
that is the question that is before all of us today. 

Senator Burr. Thank you very much. 

The Chairman. Thank you, and I appreciate the patience of Sen- 
ator Isakson. 
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Senator Isakson. 

Senator Isakson. I just love Senator Burr. I would give him all 
the time in the world — as long as it does not take away from mine. 

[Laughter.] 

Senator Isakson. [continuing.] Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Steve, on that great segue, at the end of your remarks, if I wrote 
it down right, you said one of the things to deal with is the fact 
that we cannot stop global competition, that you cannot educate on 
the cheap, and it is an absolute necessity to develop the workforce. 
You said we must connect academics and career skills, right? 

Mr. Gunderson. Yes. 

Senator Isakson. Then you just went into the EU model. Con- 
necting academics and career skills in that comment manifests 
itself in the European concept in your mind of 3 years of basic and 
then 2 years of career. Is that what you meant? 

Mr. Gunderson. I think that is one option. I do not think it is 
the only option. But, you know, what I have said in my testimony 
that I did not repeat in my brief summary is that we have to 
change this mind-set of workforce investment to be only those peo- 
ple who, quote, do not go to college. I mean, I am excited by the 
Council of Graduate Schools in this country that has become major 
players in workforce investment because every one of us in this 
room who has a B.A. degree who goes back to school — guess 
what? — we are in graduate education. We never thought of that as 
workforce investment. And if we are going to compete, we have got 
to begin looking at this holistic system, which is not even just P- 
16, it is P-16-plus, in a way that we have not redesigned that. 

We have had this concept in this country that graduate edu- 
cation is Ph.D. period. Somebody in the House of Representatives 
affectionately called graduate education as a prep school for college 
professors. You know, it is not that anymore. The reality is that we 
are now looking at graduate education in professional master’s de- 
grees as connecting workforce investment, those skills that you 
were talking about with Raytheon and others that are going to be- 
come necessary. It is not just a Ph.D. degree in order to be competi- 
tive and to keep this Nation competitive. That is why we have to 
look at that holistic set. 

Senator Isakson. OK. The reason I wanted to follow up on that 
is, following that line a little bit further, we are not doing a good 
enough job of exposing our young people to the potential of careers 
that we need. We glorify the absolute least productive things in our 
society, some of them almost destructive, and it is done more often 
than not through television. But we do not institutionalize in any 
way, it seems like to me, the images of those things that we need. 
And this is kind of a statement following up on what you said. But 
I agree. 

And the P-16, Governor Sebelius and Governor Fletcher, I was 
so glad to hear both of you mention it, and then Steve added that 
add-on, you know, past P-16 to actually the career. But we are be- 
ginning to move, to filter down, I think, at the lower level some of 
the benefits of good academics all the way through. And I commend 
you all on what you are doing. 

I want to thank you for something, too. Unfortunately, some of 
the people that needed to hear it are not here today, but both of 
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you talked about — two words — flexibility and consolidation. And I 
want to commend you for doing that because you are where the 
rubber meets the road. We are not. And consolidating programs, 
which we strive so desperately to do in the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act but failed in a lot of them, to give these pro- 
grams allowable use titles and combine all the funds so you can 
choose within those uses which you best need I think is the way 
to go to expand that academic funding. 

And to that end, my question to you. Governor Sebelius, is: You 
mentioned Perkins money. Would you like Perkins to be a part of 
that type of concept of flexibility and consolidating programs? Or 
would you want it to remain isolated? 

Governor Sebelius. Well, Senator, I would say I think I would 
prefer maybe coordination to consolidation, and particularly con- 
solidation that is chosen, you know, at some other level. What we 
need a lot more flexibility to do is coordinate streams of funding, 
and I think Perkins should very much be a part of that. And we 
are doing a lot of that right now in Kansas. 

We have done a major overhaul of our workforce initiatives with 
a program called Kansas First, where we have a market-driven 
strategy with business leaders at the table coordinating with com- 
munity college programs and workforce training efforts and kind of 
the one-stop shopping. And so our ability to pool those funds and 
design them so that they track the workers’ needs and provide the 
program opportunities for those workers would be very beneficial. 

Senator Isakson. Well, the reason I ask the question is I am a 
big Perkins supporter, and there has been a fear that the consoli- 
dation of Perkins money was an end to that program. And Perkins 
deals with some of the things Steve is talking about and Ernie has 
talked about, everybody on the panel, because it is career-oriented 
training for the jobs of the 21st century. And I appreciate your 
changing the response — not changing the response but using co- 
ordination rather than consolidation when you got into that an- 
swer. And I think maybe that is where we may be missing it, Mr. 
Chairman. There may be some need to coordinate toward the out- 
comes we seek so as we consolidate we are not losing sight of the 
goals that we have. And unlike my North Carolina friend, I will not 
use any more time in case he has another question. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[Laughter.] 

The Chairman. Thank you, and I want to thank all of the wit- 
nesses today. And as I mentioned, we will be leaving the record 
open for 10 days so that members who were not able to be here 
today can submit questions and so that you can expand on any re- 
marks that you wish to expand on. 

As we talked about lifelong learning today, I think it came 
through very clearly that we need to concentrate our legislation on 
flexibility and coordination, counseling, and probably some empha- 
sis on science and math. 

A couple of weeks ago, I held an inventors conference in Wyo- 
ming, and I had a fellow named Dean Kamen come out and be the 
keynote speaker. He invented the Segway. But that is kind of his 
hobby. He has 200 medical patents. One of them is heart stents. 
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Another one is a diabetic pump. And he was lamenting the lack of 
science and math majors in the United States. 

Well, actually, we have a lot of science and math majors in col- 
lege, but most of them are not from the United States. And that 
is going to result in some definite problems for us. 

He did point out, though, that you get what you celebrate, and 
we are celebrating entertainment and athletics. And he has an at- 
tempt to celebrate science and math. So something to keep in mind. 

Again, I appreciate everybody being here and the great testimony 
that we have had today. 

The hearing is adjourned. 

[Editor’s Note — Due to the high eost of printing, previously published mate- 
rials submitted by witnesses may be found in the files of the eommitee.] 
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ADDITIONAL MATERIAL 

Response to Questions of Senator DeWine by Margaret Spellings 

Question 1. In Ohio, we are far behind many other States in terms of the number 
of high school ^aduates who go on to higher education, with just 39 percent doing 
so. I believe this is an issue created by problems with students being or feeling ill- 
prepared for college and lacking the access to it. I have been a big supporter of Pell 
grants and other important loan programs to increase access to higher education. 
But with rising college costs, what more can we do to actually increase that access, 
not just maintain current enrollment numbers? And secondly, what more do we 
need to do to make sure students are more prepared for college? 

Answer 1. I agree that providing adequate financial support to students enrolled 
in postsecondary education is critical to ensuring access. That is why the President 
proposes to invest $19 billion in new funding over the next 10 years to increase the 
maximum Pell grant by $100 over each of the next 5 years and retire the program’s 
longstanding funding shortfall. The 2006 Budget also includes a range of other pro- 
posals, such as increased student loan limits and new programs such as Loans for 
Short-Term Training, Presidential Math and Science Scholars, and an enhanced 
Pell grant for students who have completed the State Scholars curriculum, that 
would reduce financial barriers to higher education. The budget request also in- 
cludes a $126 million Community College Access grants initiative, which would sup- 
port expansion of “dual-enrollment” programs under which high school students 
take postsecondary courses and receive both secondary and postsecondary credit. It 
would also help ensure that students completing such courses can continue and suc- 
ceed in 4-year colleges and universities. 

With that said, simply increasing financial aid is not enough. As you suggest, we 
must ensure that students are prepared to enroll and succeed in college. That is 
why I believe the President’s proposed $1.2 billion High School Intervention Initia- 
tive is essential. Under that initiative, each State would develop a plan for improv- 
ing high school education and increasing student achievement, especially the 
achievement of students at greatest risk of failing to meet challenging State stand- 
ards and of dropping out of school. School districts receiving sub-grants from the 
States would be held accountable for increasing achievement, narrowing achieve- 
ment gaps, and lowering the dropout rate, but they would have flexibility to provide 
the full range of services students need to ensure they are academically prepared 
for the transition to postsecondary education and the workforce. The initiative also 
would deepen the national knowledge base on what works in improving high schools 
and high school student achievement by supporting scientifically based research on 
specific interventions that have promise for improving outcomes. 

Question 2. In Ohio, we have had a rough time in terms of job losses the last few 
years. Since 2000, Ohio has lost more jobs than any other State in America — 37 per- 
cent of all jobs lost nationwide. We know that manufacturing is never going to be 
the employment engine that it once was. We also know that we need to change the 
way we are teaching our children and youth so that they are prepared for the new 
high skills jobs which ARE being created. In 2003, U.S. employers submitted almost 
285,000 applications to obtain work visas for skilled foreign born workers to fill 
available jobs in this country. How do you. Secretary Spellings and Secretary Chao, 
plan to work together to bridge this skills gap which we are currently facing and 
which could worsen if unchecked? 

Answer 2. Our two departments have established a strong, collaborative partner- 
ship to improve the preparation of today’s and tomorrow’s workers. By working 
closely together and ensuring that our programs and investments support and com- 
plement each other, we believe that we can make a powerful difference in bridging 
the Nation’s skill gap. For that reason, the Department of Education’s (ED) Assist- 
ant Secretary for Vocational and Adult Education and the Department of Labor’s 
(DOL) Assistant Secretary for Employment and Training meet on a regular basis 
to coordinate our work and collaborate on projects of mutual interest. We include 
DOL officials in many of our public events. Most recently, ED sponsored a “virtual 
summit” on community college issues, and one of our featured speakers was the As- 
sistant Secretary for Employment and Training. DOL has been equally inclusive. 
Education officials, for example, have participated in DOL’s outreach meetings with 
representatives of high-growth industries and addressed their annual “Workforce In- 
novations” conferences and regional outreach events. 

Both agencies recognize that improving the academic preparation of our children 
and youth is an essential part of addressing the skills gap. Employers are demand- 
ing stronger reading, writing, and math skills of all of their workers — and reporting 
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that too many recent high school graduates are not making the grade. Seventy-three 
percent of employers rate the writing skills of recent high school graduates as fair 
or poor, while 63 percent express dissatisfaction with graduates’ math skills. Most 
of our students are leaving high school without the high-level academic skills they 
need to land the fastest-growing, higher-paying jobs in our economy. As noted above, 
the President’s proposal for a new High School initiative will focus on improving 
student achievement at the high school level and, in particular, on the students who 
are most at risk of dropping out or leaving school without the skills and knowledge 
necessary for further education or employment. 

The Department of Labor has launched a complementary initiative to improve the 
outcomes of our most disadvantaged youth. Last fall, DOL organized regional fo- 
rums to promote greater collaboration among State education, workforce, and juve- 
nile justice officials to address the needs of disadvantaged youth. The Department 
of Education participated in the planning of these meetings, and encouraged State 
education officials to attend. We are now working with the DOL to develop a plan 
for providing joint technical assistance to State leaders as they seek to use resources 
from multiple Federal programs to support a common strategy for improving the 
outcomes of at-risk youth. This recommendation came out of proposals developed at 
the White House Task Force on Disadvantaged Youth, which I chaired at the Do- 
mestic Policy Council. 

No Child Left Behind and the President’s High School Initiative will ensure that, 
over time, students graduate from high school with the knowledge and skills they 
need to succeed in postsecondary education and the workforce. Yet many adults who 
already have been left behind are looking for a second chance. Some departed school 
before graduating, some graduated lacking basic skills, and some are recent immi- 
grants with limited English literacy skills. The Departments of Education and Labor 
are working together to ensure that these adults have access to the quality edu- 
cation and training they need to succeed in our economy. 

The President’s reauthorization proposal for the Adult Education and Family Lit- 
eracy Act demands accountability for results from States and local programs to en- 
sure that both the hours adults invest in adult education and the Federal dollars 
we invest in the program are used most effectively. We would offer incentives for 
success to States and local programs, but we would also create more explicit con- 
sequences for those that fail to perform, including technical assistance and sanc- 
tions. We also want to create more choices for adults who want to improve their 
literacy skills. Our proposal would expand the number of workplace literacy pro- 
grams, improve the capacity of community- and faith-based organizations to provide 
adult education, and promote greater use of technology to deliver instruction. This 
year, we are launching a 3-year national technology initiative that will expand the 
capability of adult education programs to use distance learning and other tech- 
nologies and make distance education resources more accessible to adults with lim- 
ited basic skills. 

Finally, a major vehicle for enabling American students to attain the skills and 
knowledge they need to prosper in the 21st Century economy is to provide student 
assistance that ensures access to postsecondary education. The President’s proposal 
for raising the maximum Pell grant, providing enhanced Pell grants for students 
who have completed the State Scholars curriculum, and providing loans for short- 
term training, among other things, meets that need. 

[Whereupon, at 12:15 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 
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